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° . Rare 
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Remarkable Remarks 


The test of whether a law is good or bad 
is the result flowing from it. — ANDREW 
VOLSTEAD. 


A respectable woman is uninteresting. 
So is a country which minds its own busi- 
ness .. . and doesn’t quarrel with its 
neighbors. — Dr. F. BEELAERTS VAN 
BLoKLAnD. 


Modern women should wear skirts a 
trifle longer . . . I am no longer neces- 
sary ... I shall solace myself in an old 
chateau. surrounded by fairylike gardens. 
— Paut Porrer. . 


One who would venture to ascribe to 


Jesus imaginary sayings and doings: 


should be a person at least equal to Jesus 
in intuitive power. — Emit Lupwic. 


fe 
Many have wondered that Lindbergh 
has such simple, unaffected manners. 
The explanation is easy. Lindbergh is one 
of the plane people. — Wiit1am Lyon 
PHELPs. 
RN 


A bust of Disraeli has been accepted by 
the National Liberal Club. He is the only 
person who could have made the proper 
comment. — “OssERVATOR” (of the 
Daily Telegraph, a 


Soon it will be a very ill-informed man 
who does not believe in ghosts. — Sir A. 
Conan-Dov Le. : 


Frankly, I believe in the power of 
education. — E. Hatpeman-Juttus. 
fe 
Keeping cool and keeping’ silent were 
twin tricks to keep us comatose. — 
SENATOR Key Pittman. 


*Mr Maxton . . . holds that the Inde- 
pendent Labor party must be-the tail that 


wags the dog or the dog will never wag at 


all. — J. B. Arxins (page 232). 
fe 


Some of the “proofs” advanced by my 
accusers almost convinced me that I was 
indeed someone else. — Wi1LLarD Hunt- 
incTton Wricnt (S. S. Van Dine). 


my 


I wish to correct the impression that 


the Mayflower sailed from Plymouth.— — 


Mayoress Foster-Wetcu (of South- 
ampton, England). 





*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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N the process of explaining his attitude toward 
f prohibition Governor Alfred E. Smith has 
fallen into a strange inconsistency. One day he 
objects to the doctrine of local option on the ground 
that it has been unworkable in New York State. 
The next day he boldly suggests a system of local 
option for the whole United States to correct abuses 
which he had already laid to local option. Surely the 
Democratic candidate, if he expects to enter upon 
the Presidency, must let his right hand know what 
his left hand is doing. He must account for this 
peculiar juggling of arguments. 

On August 21, replying to the charges of William 
Allen White, Governor Smith explained his reason 
for voting as New York State Assemblyman against 
a large number of local option bills: “There was a 
strong sentiment at that time against the extension 
of local prohibition by the local option method be- 
cause of the inability of officials to enforce the law in 
the dry sections, the substitution of so-called clubs 
for places licensed by the State, and the loss by the 
State of the license fees and tax which came to it 
where the sale was made in the normal legal way. 
Practically every Assemblyman from the cities 
voted as I did on these measures, and in thus casting 


their votes they were undoubtedly representing the 
will of their constituents.” Very well. Governor 
Smith finds that under local option officials are 
unable to enforce the law in dry areas. But thirty- 
six hours later, accepting at Albany the Democratic 
nomination for President, Governor Smith thinks 
that local option would be a capital reform to intro- 
duce on a State rights basis. 

“I personally believe in an amendment in the 
Eighteenth Amendment which would give to each 
individual State itself only after approval by a 
referendum popular vote of its people the right 
wholly within its borders to import, manufacture or 
cause to be manufactured and sell alcoholic bever- 
ages, the sale to be made only by the State itself and 
not for consumption in any public place. . . . Such 
a change would preserve for the dry States the bene- 
fit of a national law that would continue to make 
interstate shipment of intoxicating beverages a 
crime. It would preserve for the dry States Federal 
enforcement of prohibition within their own borders. 
It would permit to citizens of other States a carefully 
limited and controlled method of effectuating the 
popular will wholly within the borders of those 
States without the old evil of the saloon. Such a 
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method would reéstablish respect for law {italics ours] 
and terminate the agitation which has injected dis- 
cord into the ranks of the great political parties 
which should be standing for the accomplishment of 
fundamental programs for the nation.” 

The governor has either allowed his thinking proc- 
esses to grow befogged with rhetoric, or concluded 
that Tuesday’s poison is Wednesday’s panacea. 
This is not the kind of reasoning which makes for a 
solution of the prohibition problem, 


Hoover and the Antisegregation Myth 


OUTHERN voters have been aroused lately by 
the story that Herbert Hoover abolished race 
segregation among employes of 
the Department of Commerce. 
They have accepted it as an 
index of his stand on the race 
problem. That this story is 
legend and nothing more, and 
that whatever Mr. Hoover’s 
attitude toward the negro may 
be, this has no connection with 
it, is amply proved by Mr. 
Arthur T. Weil in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. Weil not only shows that 
the story is unfounded, but that it originated in an 
incident which gave rise to a legend of exactly the 
opposite import, a story spread in the preconvention 
campaign in Ohio to the effect that Mr. Hoover 
introduced race segregation into his department. 
Mr. Weil explains that Mr. Hoover, as Secretary 
of Commerce, placed in a separate room of the Cen- 
sus Bureau sixteen negro clerks assigned to the 
compiling of data on their race. The Secretary took 
this step not to segregate them from white clerks, 
but simply to facilitate their work. When President 
Coolidge called his attention to the fact that this, 
in effect, constituted segregation, and that race 
segregation in governmental bureaus was forbidden 
by Federal law, he placed them back again among 
white workers. Seen in the light of fact the incident 
boils down to a matter of routine, a piece of business 
which has no bearing one way or the other upon the 
race problem. 





Verbal Gymnastics in Arkansas 
idee beeing may have had something to 


do with the character of the remarks with 
which Senator Joseph T. Robinson made articulate 
his acceptance of the Democratic nomination for 
Vice President. Speaking at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
where both climate and natural phenomena make 
for warmth, the odist of the Ozarks exploded with 
sulphuric diatribe and hot air. His effusion was full 
of the jetting attacks upon governmental adminis- 
tration which are the chief resource of outsiders 


looking in, and was laden with the generalities which 
are the stock in trade of a party without unity. 
These ingredients may be plainly seen in his treat- 
ment of the farm problem and prohibition. 
Senator Robinson, who voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, upbraids the Administration for having 
failed to provide relief for agriculture. He finds Mr. 
Hoover, “‘as the President’s trusted adviser,” more 
responsible than “any other single political leader” 
for this neglect. He condemns the agricultural plans 
advanced by Mr. Hoover at Palo Alto. But when he 


has burned Mr. Hoover in effigy and scattered the 


ashes from Peoria to Liverpool, Mr. Robinson seems 
at loss which way to turn. When it comes to con- 
structive suggestions, he flunks miserably. He 
repeats the innocent proclamations of the Houston 
platform, explaining that “while the equalization 
fee provided for in the McNary-Haugen bill is not 
expressly approved, the Democratic platform does 
recognize the principle of distributing the cost of 
operations with respect to surplus crops over the 
marketed units whose producers are benefited there- 
by.” Like the Democratic platform builders, Senator 
Robinson believes in the straddle system. He pledges 
himself to something which won’t be the equaliza- 
tion fee, but will be just like the equalization fee. 
The Democratic party has dreamed a dream of farm 
relief, and Joseph has been called upon to interpret 
it. Now someone will have to stand by and in- 
terpret the interpretation. 

And Senator Robinson, when he arrives at the 
tender issue of prohibition, wrings our hearts by 
playing both ends against the middle. “There has 
always been room in the Democratic party for those 
who differ as to the best means of promoting tem- 
perance and of suppressing the traffic in alcoholic 
beverages.” Addressing those who believe like 
himself that the best means is a continuance of the 
Volstead regimen, Senator Robinson emphasizes the 
fact that Governor Smith is pledged to law enforce- 
ment. Anyhow, he points out somewhat astonish- 
ingly in view of his chief’s pronouncements, “It is 
certain that only such modifications as meet with 
the approval of public opinion are possible, no 
matter who serves as President.” When Democratic 
orators address those who believe with Al that the 
best means is an end of the Volstead regimen, the 
burthen of their song will be quite another matter. 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” is good enough for 
Arkansas; in New Jersey it is “How Dry I Am.” 

Senator Robinson does everything but order out 
the Black Horse Cavalry recruited by Claude G. 
Bowers, and when he comes to a discussion of polit- 
ical corruption he very nearly accomplishes that. 
He makes his notification an occasion equal in 
excitement to the eruption of a new geyser in the 
Yellowstone, but when his speech is reduced to 
printer’s ink it makes very little contribution to the 
progress of the campaign. 
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Mr. Hughes, International Legalist 


ITH thirty-two of the fifty-three votes of the 

League Assembly pledged to him, Charles 
Evans Hughes is assured of a place among the 
eleven titular judges of the World Court. Since 
a bare majority of twenty-seven would be sufficient 
to elect him, and inasmuch as he has admitted his 
willingness to serve, only formalities stand between 
him and The Hague. He will go there to succeed 
John Bassett Moore, who resigned last spring to 
devote himself to study and writing. It is fortunate 
for the United States that Europe has chosen an 
American to succeed an American, and a compli- 
ment which should not go unheeded. 

For although he will serve at The Hague as a 
private citizen, and not as a direct representative of 
the United States, Judge Hughes will continue the 
American participation in the Court which began 
with the part played by Elihu Root in its organi- 
zation and was carried on by Judge Moore as one of 
its members. His influence will keep us in close 
proximity to a body which we have approved in 
spirit, but rejected on technical grounds. His selec- 
tion shows the anxiety of Europe for American con- 
tact with an agency for peace, and the high regard 
which Europe holds for American legal opinion. 

Judge Hughes was the author of the first four res- 
ervations which the United States Senate proposed 
in its negotiations for membership in the Court. He 
is conversant with the American attitude toward the 
Court, and Americans are familiar generally with 
the integrity and honesty of Mr. Hughes. All of this 
is a favorable omen for a reconsideration of Amer- 
ican adherence. Mr. Hughes’ great and deserved 
prestige in his own country should serve to convince 
Americans that the World Court is something more 
than a crafty scheme for involving the United States 
in European tangles. 


The Righteous Fourth Estate 


HE press of the country is feeling very righteous 

over the way in which it played up the signing 
of the Kellogg treaty. On the evening of August 27 
even the multicolored scandalmongers substituted 
“Peace Treaty Signed in Paris” for “Revenges 
Self on Wife’s Boy Friend.” A portrait of Secretary 
Kellogg was pulled from the morgue and inserted 
in place of the conventional “Corn Queen Opens 
Sedalia Pageant.” On the following morning head- 
lines were still blazing with the Kellogg “pact,” 
and a sheaf of editorials told how real news was 
hews and the public would devour it. It seemed to 
be the consensus of editorial opinion that the public 
might not know exactly how the Kellogg treaty came 
into being, or exactly what the provisions of the 
Kellogg treaty might be, but the public would 
notice that a treaty had been signed and would 





surge with brotherly feeling toward scheming Euro- 
peans and experience a sudden revulsion against war. 

But if investigation in two street cars and one 
subway train counts for anything, the newspapers 
were mistaken. The public was aware on the morn- 
ing of August 28 that a great event had taken place, 
but that event was the defeat of the Chicago Cubs 
by the St. Louis Cardinals. Or perhaps it was the 
marriage of Florence Vidor to Jascha Heifetz. For 
every commuter who could name three signers of 
the Kellogg treaty there were probably ten who 
could tell you the number of base hits accumulated 
the day before by Sunny Jim Bottomley. This is not 
a scandalous thing, but it may be one reason why 
the outlawry of war is more remote than Secretary 
Kellogg would like it to be. 


The Next Page in Mexico’s Book 


OVELISTS who wish to follow in the footsteps 

of the late Richard Harding Davis will find 
excellent material in the anti-Obregon plot un- 
covered by the agents of President Calles in Mexico. 
Intrigue which surpasses Davis’ most ingenious 
fabrication is to be had for the asking. A wealth of 
character is mixed with it. Even the love element, 


so essential to tear-squeezing fiction, is there in | 


abundance. At the head of the plot, find the 
Presidential spies, is Mother Concepcion, head of a 
nunnery, a woman whose religious convictions do 
not exclude worldly ingenuity and wit. Under her 
tutelage are a group of men and women sworn to 
accomplish the death of General Obregon and 
President Calles even at the cost of their own lives. 
It is arranged in clandestine meeting that four of the 
men, accompanied by Maria Elena Manzano, a 
perfumer, shall go to the spring festival at Celaya 
and there carry out their purpose. Sefiorita Man- 
zano is in love with one of the men. They shall 
meet at the festival, and Sefiorita Manzano, dancing 
with the President and the general in turn, shall 
scratch each of them with a small lancet coated with 
deadly poison. If the poison fails, the men shall 
bring revolvers into play. The five go to Celaya, 
but the plan fails because Sefiorita Manzano loses 
her nerve. The plotters next resort to nitro- 
glycerine, but a bomb, exploded in the cloakroom of 
the Mexican House of Deputies, fails of its purpose. 
It remains for a young artist, Toral, to bring about 
the assassination of General Obregon. 

Although this reads like fiction, it is deadly, 
serious business. Behind it lies a hatred between 
the Obregonistas and the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico, a hatred engendered by the stringent 
methods which the Mexican Government has used in 
dealing with the clergy. President Calles has ex- 
posed the plot and at the same time succeeded in 
keeping Mexico from revolution. Now, if he wishes 
peace, he will turn his attention to alleviating this 
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hatred through concession and remedial legislation. 
The laws which have for two years forbidden the 
taking of religious vows, narrowed the privileges of 
the clergy, and deprived violators of the right of 
trial by jury, are intolerant in spirit and unjusti- 
fiable in practice. They are not an excuse for in- 
trigue and assassination, but that they have led to 
these things is not to be wondered at. Both Church 
and state are to blame for the situation which has 
pitted them against one another in Mexico today. 
It has taken two to make a quarrel, and it will take 
two to patch it up. 


Diplomatic Chess in the Balkans 
HE death of Stefan Raditch in Jugoslavia, the 


return to power of Eleutherios Venizelos in 
Greece, and the transformation from President to 
King of Ahmed Bey Zogu in Albania, give a new 
complexion to the complicated affairs of South- 
eastern Europe. One leader has gone, another has 
had a resurrection, and a third has traded ballots for 
a crown. The troublous Balkans, still striving to 
adjust themselves to the boundary changes wrought 
by the Treaty of Versailles, brood with uncertainty 
as to what these changes in leadership may bring. 

Raditch died of a bullet wound inflicted by a rival 
deputy in the Jugoslavian Parliament, vowing that 
his country should never become party to the 
Nettuno Conventions which would grant new 
privileges to Italian citizens on the Jugoslavian 
coast. At his death the Croatian Peasant party 
of which he was leader walked out en dloc from 
the Parliament. A rump Parliament, meeting at 
Zagreb without Croatian support, ratified without 
dissent the Nettuno Conventions and accomplished 
the very end which the Croatians had intended to 
prevent. Jugoslavia finds herself on better terms 
with Italy, but divided internally into three warring 
factions. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes remains less a kingdom than a loose alliance 
of three unreconciled peoples. 

Meanwhile, in Greece, Premier Venizelos, returned 
only three months from a self-imposed exile, has 
won overwhelmingly in a Parliamentary election. 
His victory means that there will be no return in 
Greece to monarchy. Incidentally, it promises 
better relations with Jugoslavia, since M. Venizelos 
is disposed to enlarge the Jugoslavian free zone at 
the port of Salonika and to grant Jugoslavia con- 
cessions on the railroad which connects Jugoslavia 
with that coveted city. 

As for Ahmed Bey Zogu, his playing at king 
means a strengthening of the hand of Italy upon the 
east coast of the Adriatic. Zogu, whatever his 
pretensions, is little more than the vassal] of Italy, 
a puppet of Mussolini no less than President Diaz in 
Nicaragua is the puppet of the American State 
Department. With Zogu on the throne in Albania, 


and the Nettuno Conventions ratified in Jugoslavia, 
Italy has succeeded in driving a double wedge into 
territory to the east of her. 

The Balkans constitute a problem in themselves, 
because their conflicting racial aims are constantly 
clashing and raising boundary troubles. They 
constitute an even greater problem because Italy, 
France, and to a lesser extent Great Britain, are 
watching them with an eye to their own advantage. 
If Italy has gained in Albania and Jugoslavia, 
France and Great Britain may be said to have 
gained in Greece. M. Venizelos has manifested a 
friendly attitude toward Paris and London. France 
and Italy are still playing the old international chess 
game on the Balkan board. The best that can be 
asked is that they play it according to the rules of 
Geneva, and not according to the Marquis of 
Queensberry system which kicked over the table and 
spilled the pieces on the floor in 1914. 


Adventures of the Bad Boy Mayor 


N ese ANDREW J. GILLIS of Newbury- 

port, Massachusetts, continues his fight 
against that staid element in the citizenry which 
objects to his gasoline filling station at the most 
prominent street intersection in town. Mr. Gillis 
has set out to show the first families of Newburyport 
who’s who along the Turnpike, and having baffled 
them by making himself mayor he intends to flout 
them by pursuing his own idea of the doctrine of 
laissez faire. A vote of six to five in the city council 
has given him a permit for his establishment. Not- 
withstanding a jail sentence of 330 days and a fine 
of $1,140 which hang over him because he opened 
for business before the permit was granted, Mayor 
Gillis expects to knock Newburyport for a row of 
loops which will put some daylight into the groggy 
old burg. Legal quips and quiddities are just so many 
dishes of applesauce to Bossy Gillis. 

The case of Mayor Gillis is of more than local in- 
terest because it represents a duel — hardly less 
comic than that of Bob Acres and Captain Absolute 
— between people whose anxiety is for tradition and . 
a disorderly revolutionist who cares only about mak- 
ing his way in the world. The mayor has gained the 
sympathy of many outsiders, to all purposes peace- 
loving, because they find in him a carelessness to 
which they can never attain but for which they have 
a secret admiration. It is pleasant to see someone 
who can declare a vacation from rules and regula- 
tions and walk on the grass and spit on the sidewalk 
when he feels like it. 

If Newburyport doesn’t like Bossy Gillis as 
mayor, it has only itself to blame. On the word of 
Newburyporters, the town votes not for the man it 
likes but against the man it doesn’t like. In the last 
election it pursued this negative habit and ended up 
with a bit of dynamite in the driver’s seat. 
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- We Look Toward Peace 


EN years ago in a French railway car on the 

Western Front an Armistice was signed. 

Ten days ago at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris 
a treaty was signed looking toward the permanent 
renunciation of war. The distance between these two 
events is not great in point of time, but the distance 
which separates the spirit of 1914-18 from the 
spirit which motivated the fifteen diplomats gath- 
ered in Paris on August 27 is far too great for meas- 
urement in days or years. A series of arrangements, 
commencing with the League of Nations, continued 
in the Locarno Treaties, and carried forward now by 
the Kellogg pact, has brought a deep change in the 
attitude of nations toward peace and war. More 
agencies of peace have been set in motion since 1918 
than in the whole preceding history of Western 
civilization. 

No one supposes that the League of Nations is a 
perfect piece of international machinery. No one 
will claim that the Locarno Treaties are in them- 
selves sufficient to keep Europe out of war. No one, 
unless he ignores the reservations imposed by Eng- 
land and France, and the reservations which the 
United States Senate must shortly be designing, will 
assert that the Kellogg treaty actually abolishes the 
use of armed force among the fifteen signatories. 
But these documents, along with supplementary 
agreements, are ample evidence that in the last dec- 
ade the principal powers have thought not so much 
in terms of war as in terms of peace. Taken together 
they are a formidable bulwark against a repetition 
of the disaster of 1914. 

The Kellogg treaty has not outlawed war. Be- 
tween the lines is read the right of any signatory to 
defend itself by armed force, and with the term 
“aggressor nation” undefined it is hard to distin- 
guish a nation which is defending itself from a 
nation which is instituting an offensive against 
another. The signatories have not put down the im- 
plements of war. They have not promised once and 
for all to cease building competitive armaments. 
But despite its shortcomings, and its many omis- 
sions, the Kellogg treaty, if it is ratified and put into 
effect by the principal powers, will have the effect of 
making war always opprobrious and a warring na- 
tion always the object of international opprobrium. 
It will create a situation in which the sentiment of 
the whole world will be directed against a nation 
which willfully goes to war. 

In former times war has been represented as a 
means of defending national honor. Time and again 
a people has been moved to battle by the charge 
that the national honor was being violated, the flag 
dragged in the dust. Now, if the Kellogg treaty is 
accepted in its full spirit, war will not constitute a 
defense of national honor or a means of upholding it, 


but a means of disgracing it. War, which has always 
held the position of a legitimate weapon, an ac- 
credited method of settling international disputes, 
will be reduced to the position of an unjustifiable 
tool. A nation which attempts to enforce its will by 
war will be placed in the position of a man who 
attempts to settle his private quarrels by knife play. 
The whole community of nations will stand against 
it. War will not be a glory, but an ultimate disaster, 
a recourse not of patriots, but of insurrectionists. 

Such an attitude toward war has been already 
manifest in modern diplomacy. The diplomacy of 
1870, of 1905, of 1914, considered war as one of its 
chief necessities. Alliances were built up not to pre- 
vent war, but to place each nation in such a position 
that it would be at an advantage when war came. 
Bismarck did not attempt to maintain the balance 
of power because he felt that war was a thing ob- 
jectionable in itself. He attempted to balance 
alliance against alliance in order to give Germany a 
better opportunity to strengthen herself, and to 
give her the upper hand when the inevitable out- 
break occurred. Wilhelm II, when he overturned 
this balance through his muddled handling of 
foreign affairs, was not trying to preserve Europe 
from disaster, but simply to preserve for Germany 
a place in the sun. 

But since 1918, diplomacy has proceeded on a new 
principle, the principle that alliances and combina- 
tions among nations are not to facilitate the use of 
war, but to make war a contingency as remote as 
possible. Such was the spirit of the League. Such was 
the spirit of Locarno. And such, in even greater de- 
gree, is the spirit of the Kellogg treaty. 

The events of 1914-1918, seen in retrospect, are a 


- prop to this spirit. When one surveys the course of 


the World War and its outcome it becomes evident 
that in modern warfare no nation can win. Theoreti- 
cally one group of nations is the victor and an oppos- 
ing group is the loser, but actually both sides lose far 
more than they gain. Modern warfare, unlike the 
wars of the past, does not confine itself to a few 
battlegrounds and consist chiefly in a series of 
marches and countermarches by rival armies. It is a 
colossal piece of organized destruction in which pop- 
ulations are matched against populations, resources 
against resources. Modern warfare is a scheme in 
which nations cannot afford to engage. 

Perhaps the present machinery has laid only the 
groundwork. Possibly it has.only made a beginning 
of the job of outlawing war. But to all detractors of 
the Kellogg treaty it may be said that the beginning 
is a good beginning, and that if the next decades see 
an advance toward peace comparable with the ad- 
vances made since 1918, permanent world peace will 
be made something more than a theoretical Utopia. 
From an ultimate disaster war may be turned 
eventually into as loathsome an institution as mur- 
der. There lies the real outlawry of war. 
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Public Office —a Private Debt 
By Arthur T. Weil 


ant Attorney-General of the United 
States, “when will there be other prose- 
cutions of patronage selling in the South?” 

“Whenever,” Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
replied, “you can furnish and prove evidence, I will 
prosecute.” 

The answer was not meant to be evasive. The 
statement simply was the almost stereotyped reply 
of a harassed woman. But terse and equivocal as it 
seemed to be, it said that the Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United 


* A ND, Mrs. Willebrandt,”’ I said to the Assist- 


unsavory proceedings. It need not concern us now 
that, for one reason or another, the negro — who 
was a relic of the Harry M. Daugherty régime — 
remained at his post. The fact is that he finally has 
been forced out of the department, even though he 
still cracks the whip over political lieutenants in his 
home State. 

It is doing negro leaders and Democratic politi- 
cians little good to impugn Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
Mississippi prosecution by charging that Howard is 
being martyred to aid the Republican party in the 

South. Mrs. Wille- 





brandt’s record 





States stands ready 
to send to prison all 
who are criminally 
liable. At the same 
time, it naively sug- 
gested that if there 
should be a hiatus in 
the Government’s 
prosecution of South- 
ern venalities, it 


No act of the Department of Justice has raised more com- 
ment and rumor than its sudden descent upon Mississippi 
patronage bosses just after the national conventions. Political 
implications aplenty were seen in the move. Mr. Weil, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Buffalo Evening News, has un- 
covered the facts of the matter for THE INDEPENDENT’S 
readers. Incidentally, he furnishes the truth about Mr. 
Hoover’s abolition of race segregation in his old bailiwick, the 
Department of Commerce. Southerners who have been vow- 
ing eternal opposition because of the Republican nominee’s 

alleged acts will learn here what actually happened 


speaks for itself. One 
need remember only 
her prosecution of 
former Representa- 
tive John Langley of 
Kentucky a few years 
ago, in the face of 
bitter Congressional 
opposition, to under- 
stand the futility of 





would be solely be- 





cause between the 
accusation and the affidavit there is many a slip. 
Mrs. Willebrandt, as chairman of the credentials 
committee of the Republican National Convention 
at Kansas City, listened to the reports of patronage 
graft that circulated wholesale at most of the nine 
hearings on contested seats of the Southern dele- 
gations. Charges and countercharges then flew back 
and forth as negro accused white, white accused 
negro, and rival factions accused members of their 
own race of illegal transactions. But if it was a 
difficult task — and it was — for the committee to 
unearth the truth from the mass of conflicting testi- 
mony presented by the bitter’ contestants, how 
much more difficult it proved later to get actual sub- 
stantiation of some of the charges in Mississippi can 
be told only by Justice Department officials. 
Ethically, they cannot talk. But it goes without 
saying that no tears are being shed at the Justice 
Department these days because one of its special 
assistants to the Attorney-General was indicted in 
Mississippi and had to be requested to resign. 
That official, Perry W. Howard, who also is the 
negro national committeeman from Mississippi, 
undoubtedly would have been fired from his Justice 
Department post long ago if William J. Donovan, 
assistant to the Attorney-General, had had his way. 
Back in 1924, Colonel Donovan instituted an inves- 
tigation of the patronage situation in Mississippi. 
Howard, seemingly, was implicated in a number of 


attacking her now. 
Her integrity is as well known as her fearlessness of 
consequences. It is particularly silly to say that be- 
cause Mrs. Willebrandt’s forte in the Justice Depart- 
ment is the prosecution of prohibition cases and 
income-tax violations, as well as the care of Federal 
prisons, it was not Mrs. Willebrandt, the Assistant 
Attorney-General, but Mrs. Willebrandt, the stanch 
supporter of Herbert Hoover, who went into Mis- 
sissippi after the national political conventions had 
selected their respective slates. A little research will 
reveal that Oscar R. Luhring, Assistant Attorney- 
General, nominally in charge of barter and sale 
prosecutions, has been ill and unable to take charge 
of his office for months. Mrs. Willebrandt has been 


doing his work as well as her own. 


HEN there is the other charge that the de- 
partment forestalled the Senate investigating 
committee by going into Mississippi when it did. 
What is forgotten is that while, on the face of 
things, the Senate committee had been in Atlanta 
only a day hearing charges of fraud and corruption 
when it was announced that Mrs. Willebrandt had 
gone to Mississippi, Millard McGilchrist, Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s assistant, and others had been down 
there several weeks preparing the case for the Assist- 
ant Attorney-General. 
It is true, also, that it was not until this year of 
Presidential elections that the Justice Department 
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struck out effectively against the alleged corruption- 
ists in the South. But again, it must be remembered 
it was not until December, 1926, that Congress 
enacted the Stephens-Busby law providing for the 
prosecution of those charged with the purchase 
or sale of Federal office. Previous to that time, the 
criminal code had stipulated that for a person to be 
guilty of barter and sale the transaction must have 
taken place on Governmental premises. This always 
proved a convenient loophole through which pat- 
ronage bosses could slip. Thus, the Justice Depart- 
ment twice has presented to the district attorneys of 
Tennessee “‘evidence” involving Representative J. 
Will Taylor of Tennessee, patronage distributor of 
that State. Twice grand juries failed to indict. THE 
INDEPENDENT, early in 1927, exposed venalities that 
apparently had existed undisturbed for years in 
Georgia, Virginia, Texas, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi. But it happens that, legally, few were 
as reprehensible as going shirtless down a main 
street. Regardless of what went on then, I am reli- 
ably informed that there is nothing in the Justice 
Department files today which would warrant prose- 
cution in any of these States — with possibly one ex- 
ception, South Carolina. As the law now holds the 
payer as well as the payee guilty if the charge of 
office sale is proved true, few are anxious to testify 
that they have paid money, even if by force, for 
their appointment to office. 


gpa seemingly have built up a strong 

case against Mrs. Willebrandt and Mr. Hoover 
in declaring that the Mississippi investigation was 
an attempt to win back the confidence of the South, 
which had experienced a wholly unpleasant reac- 
tion to the report that one of Mr. Hoover’s last acts 
as Secretary of Commerce was to abolish race segre- 
gation among workers in the census bureau. These, 
however, are the facts of that episode — which never 
have been published correctly before: 

Instead of Mr. Hoover’s doing away with segre- 
gation, — the accusation printed over and over again 
in the newspapers, — the real charge was originally 
that he had put segregation into effect. This accusa- 
tion figured prominently in the bitter preconvention 
campaign in Ohio when friends of the late Senator 
Frank B. Willis attempted to prejudice the negro 
vote against the Secretary of Commerce. The anti- 
Hooverites even carried the charge to President 
Coolidge. As evidence, the Willis faction showed that 
sixteen negro clerks had been put in a room by 
themselves to collect data with regard to the negro 
race. Census Bureau officials made no denial, but 
they explained that the work had been turned 
over exclusively to negro clerks because they 
would naturally take greater interest in it than 
would white clerks. The separate room had been 
given them to facilitate their task. Now for more 
than fifty years the Federal laws have forbidden 


segregation of races in governmental service. While 
negro and white may not be forced, necessarily, to 
work side by side at desks, there are many rooms 
in government buildings where negroes work at 
one end of the room and whites at the other. 
So President Coolidge communicated with Mr. 
Hoover, and advised him that anything of that 
sort was a violation of Federal law. Thereupon, at 
the President’s order, Mr. Hoover redistributed 
the sixteen clerks to their old positions — which, 
when the newspapers got wind of it, meant only 
one thing — the end of race segregation. 


ONE of this hue and cry would have arisen, 
of course, were it not that the spoils system 
in the South presents the anomaly of a Repub- 
lican minority controlling Federal office in an 
overwhelmingly Democratic community. In certain 
of the States, principally North Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia, white men control the Republican 
party. In certain others, notably Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, the colored man dictates patronage. 
The belief is deep-seated, too, that the Grand Old 
Party could carry certain of the States in the Solid 
South if the negroes could be routed and the whites 
reinstated. But when anyone gets around to declar- 
ing that a real drive for Southern white votes is to be 
predicated by Republican leaders on the crucifix- 
ion of a few Southern negro leaders, it is well to 
remember, also, that the negro votes in the North, 
so essential to political happiness in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, likewise are normally Republican. ° 
Republican leaders are not altogether blind to this. 
Among those named by Chairman Hubert Work of 
the Republican National Committee to notify 
Senator Charles Curtis of his nomination as Vice 
President was A. M. Redmond, a negro. And A. M. 
Redmond, along with Perry W. Howard, his brother 
S. D. Redmond, relative and law partner of Howard, 
Ed L. Patton, negro Republican leader at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, J. Scott Hubbard, suspended 
white United States Deputy Marshal at Biloxi, 
J. C. Tannehill, former white Deputy Marshal at 
Summerall, Mississippi, and William Miller, post- 
master at Wiggins, Mississippi, also white, were in- 
dicted by the Mississippi grand jury recently. 

The Senate’s investigation is now im statu quo. 
Only $5,000 was allowed for its work this summer, 
and this has been virtually exhausted by the Georgia 
investigation alone. There were about 1,200 pages 
of transcript taken at a cost of $1 a page. Mileage 
and witness fees mounted up. Until Congress con- 
venes in December, there is little hope that the 
committee will be able to do much more investigat- 
ing, although the office of Senator Smith W. Brook- 
hart of Iowa, the chairman, has been deluged with 
complaints. They have come from nearly every 
Southern State except the home of the unquenchable 
Heflin, Alabama. It seems to be strangely rarefied. 
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The committee also is marking time because Post- 
master General Harry S. New has asked all Southern 
postmasters to inform him concerning campaign 
contributions and other money gifts. 

The prima causa of the Senate’s investigation, 
however, rather petered away to nothing. Last 
session the Georgia Senators, William J. Harris and 
Walter F. George, both Democrats, were perturbed 
when the postmaster at Douglas, Georgia, L. F. 
Peterson, killed his money-order clerk and himself 
and left a farewell note in which he put all the blame 
for his acts on the Republican State organization. 

Postmaster General New’s explanation of this 
affair is rather illuminating, also, on how such post- 
master appointments are made and broken. He said 
that Peterson had been appointed by the late 
President Harding on the recommendation of 
Representative William C. Lankford, Georgia 
Democrat, and former national Republican com- 
mitteeman, Benjamin Jefferson Davis, a negro. 
Inspectors last January informed the Postmaster 
General that Peterson was short $224.23 in his 
accounts and he determined to fire him. “When a 
public official goes into the till and takes public 
money, he can’t stay in office around me,” said Mr. 
New. Representative Lankford then came to plead 
for the postmaster. He came some dozen times. It 
was reported that Peterson had given $2,000 to the 
Republican organization and Postmaster General 
New “agreed to look into that element of the case.” 
Investigation showed Peterson had contributed 
only $115 to the Republican cause in three years. 
He was ordered removed. Before going out, however, 
he cashed two money orders, totaling in value 
$5,500 and bringing his total shortage up to around 
$6,000. 


HIS whitewash of the Peterson affair makes 

the Georgia picture no less degrading, al- 
though whether the accusations made before the 
committee will be found substantial enough to 
warrant another Justice Department excursion into 
the South only the future can disclose. On the face 
of things, the situation in Georgia is ugly. John W. 
Martin, treasurer of the central Republican com- 
mittee there, has given the committee a card index 
which showed that postal employes, among others, 
paid $8.50 to $12.50 monthly to the Republican 
organization. Of course, Martin added hastily that, 
so far as he knew, all the payments were made 
voluntarily. He said he had solicited none and knew 
of no others who had collected funds. All contribu- 
tions received by him, he explained, were disbursed 
to meet the central committee’s expenses. 

Nor would Esther McCollom, postmistress at 
Conyers, Georgia, admit that any money actually 
had been demanded of her. She said she had visited 
Martin about a reappointment and he had informed 
her it was customary to “contribute” a percentage of 


money. In her case, it would be five per cent. She 
insisted her payments were voluntary. She paid $100 
annually. A white man named Davis, unsuccessful 
applicant for the Stockbridge, Georgia, post office, 
accused Davis, the former negro committeeman, 
of having offered him the post for $250. Davis, in 
rebuttal, said he had been offered $250 to get the post 
for the white man, and in reply, “had read him the 
law in the matter.” S. N. Thompson, Republican 
postmaster at Eastpoint, declared he had contributed 
five per cent of his salary to the party organization 
and did not think he could hold his job unless he did. 
He said many other postmasters felt as he did. 
L. L. Spence of Bell Ground, Georgia, testified that 
Martin had asked him for $500 to secure the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Spence as postmistress at that 
place. He had refused, he said. His wife did not get 
the office. G. F. Flanders, sheriff at Swainsboro, told 
of having received contributions from postmasters to 
pay expenses at party conferences. A postmaster for 
twenty years, he said he had paid Democrats and 
Republicans alike. He denied indignantly being a 
grafter, saying, “If I had wanted, I could have sold 
every post office.” Instead, Flanders said he had 
accepted “contributions.” 


ND that seems to be the attitude of the 
negro supporters of Howard — any money that 
has come into the coffers of the Mississippi Republi- 
can organization has come voluntarily and has been 
expended for the business of the State organization. 
That both Democrats and Republicans alike should 
contribute to the Republican coffers does not seem 
at all incongruous. The writer personally was shown 
letters from white men in Georgia written to a 
former negro national committeeman, now dead, 
asking for his recommendation for a postal appoint- 
ment. In any number of instances, the writers con- 
cluded their letters with the observations that they 
realized it took money to run the Republican or- 
ganization. They declared — even Democrats — 
they would be very glad to contribute when the 
occasion demanded. 

Mr. New, in the face of all these disclosures, has 
taken the rather astounding position that his depart- 
ment is clean. And he wants the committee to make 
inquiry of the postmasters as to the contributions 
exacted by the Democratic party when it was in 

ower. “I have no doubt postmasters have con- 
tributed to the Republican organization in Georgia. 
I am not defending that practice. But I think if this 
committee will make inquiry of some of these post- 
masters, it will come across contributions to the 
Democratic party when it was in power,” Mr. New 
said. This caused Chairman Brookhart to observe 
that “when the Democrats were in, they wanted the 
money from the postmasters for national purposes, 
whereas the Republican organization wants the 
money for local purposes, however used.” 
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Russia at the Tenth Milestone 


By Brent Dow Allinson 


through the mysterious vastness of Russia 

who knows little of the true inwardness of the 
steppes and some of their predatory inhabitants 
may be better off than one who, knowing more, 
fears much and anticipates the lurking hardships 
and perils of the way. Upon my rambling Russian 
train bound for the Don, the Caucasus, and the 
mountains of Dagestan there was no dining car, and 
I was forced to live upon the country during the 
five days and nights of the long journey to the 
southeast. 

I left Moscow at night from the gaudy Kursky 
terminal with no bedding roll, no baskets of food, 
no bundles, no babies, and no teakettles dangling 
from me; and this alone, not to speak of the foreign, 
machine-made, fine-textured, capitalist-tainted 
clothes which I wore, was sufficient to distinguish 
me from my Russian, Ukrainian, Jewish, Tartar, 
and Georgian fellow voyagers across the endless 
Russian land. Next 


[eee CE is often bliss, and a lone traveler 


they are! Few trees, and fewer cattle; no woods 
and no fences; seldom any building, seldom even a 
horse going on. 

The train draws away, and, in a few moments, 
once again the limitless, level land stretches away 
to the horizon like an unbroken mesa. At a distance 
a small fleet of untethered horses is drifting some- 
where like a raft on the Sargasso Sea. With all this 
boundless, arable land to live upon, and all of it, 
nominally and legally, the property of the nation 
and its soviets, to be distributed, gratis, to farmers 
in allotments according to the size of families, why 
is there so much herding in hopelessly overcrowded 
cities with their oppressive dearth of comfort and 
of necessities, even of butter, milk, and flour. Why? 
What about the theory of the advancing frontier in 
history, and that nice theory that you cannot en- 
slave a people in any economic exploitation where 
land is free? It is free for the asking here, although, 
to be sure, its produce is taxed above a certain 

margin — a margin re- 








morning, after sprawl- 
ing luxuriously all 
night, at full length, 
upon the upholstered 
seat in the wide com- 
partment, I bought 
hard-boiled eggs for 
ten kopecks — five 
cents—each, and 


Last fall, Soviet Russia celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of the October Revolution which swept the last 
vestige of czarism from the country. Among the Ameri- 
cans whose curiosity led them to look upon the results of 
this unique governmental experiment was Mr. Allinson. 
Quite without official status, his self-conducted tour 
filled an interesting notebook with vivid sketches. Some - 
of his observations appear in the accompanying article 


cently advanced by de- 
cree of the Central 
Government to exempt 
from all taxation the 
poorest third, thirty- 
five per cent, of all 
peasant holdings. 
Surely, something 
must be wrong with 
that theory of freedom, 





glasses of tea or bot- 





tled mineral water, at 

the station buffets to which the passengers swarmed 
during the long halts at the little ports of call in the 
Ukraine. 

At noon, when I was hungry, peasant women in 
bright shawls came to the train and obligingly held 
up fried chickens and cheese exposed on platters or 
wrapped in scraps of Communist newspapers, and 
these, with apples and pears and wafers and bis- 
cuits distributed in sealed packages to the railroad 
buffets from the Mosselprom, the National Biscuit 
Company of Russia, kept me rather more than alive. 

The land of Ukrainia is fertile and the fields are 
green in September. Yet what isolation, what pov- 
erty, what oppressive space and emptiness is 
everywhere! These little, straggling, unfenced vil- 
lages of wooden and plastered cottages, with roofs 
of thatch, lying in the lee of some billowing hill that 
is striped with parallel carpets of dark brown 
plowed land and watched over occasionally by 
three or four weather-beaten wooden windmills 


turning slowly in a row— alas! how drearily remote 
A 


or very wrong with 
this slavish Slavic people! Has all their independence, 
all initiative and individual enterprise, even their 
immemorial thirst for the land, been paralyzed by 
the innumerable restrictions, supervisions, taxations, 
and occasional confiscations to which agrarian in- 
dustry, the very liver of the nation, has been subject 
in Russia? For the first time, since 1923 and the 
introduction of the New Economic Policy,— which 
means the efficient principles of capitalist finance 
and bourgeois business methods, minus private 
ownership and sale and profit,— the internal sup- 
plies of grain for the cities and the army have been 
acutely jeopardized. A deficit of seven million tons 
was in the official cards on January 1, 1928, and the 
agricultural experts were freely declaring that this 
might amount to two and a half billions before July 
and the new harvest. In the year 1926, but three 
million of an anticipated five million were available 
for export. This year, according to Paul Scheffer of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, most competent of all foreign 
correspondents resident in Russia, only five hundred 
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thousand tons were exported from October to Feb- 
ruary, ten to twelve million tons being the amount 
of the annual grain export from Russia before the 
war. These are sinister facts, and go far to explain 
the tension and the distress which were evident in 
Moscow all winter. It is true that the harvest was a 
bad one; it is true that, in spite of official party prop- 
aganda against alcohol, the consumption of grain 
in the manufacture of official vodka and unofficial 
samogon (home brew) is very large. Yet, even allow- 
ing for these depletions, the discrepancy remains 
unsatisfactorily explained. 

“Today’s hunger for food in the cities,” writes 
Scheffer, “is the natural counterpoise of the unsat- 
isfied hunger for industrial products of the empty 
land.” It has been confident Communist doctrine 
that the peasants can wait — perhaps two genera- 
tions, or seventy-five years, if need be — until the 
infant state-owned industries, now protected care- 
fully by the most impervious tariff walls on earth, 
can develop sufficient power and quantity of pro- 
duction to satisfy their insistent demands for plows, 
shoes, wagons, separators, harvesters, utensils, and 
the thousand things that factories can produce. It 
is Communist propaganda that the continuing for- 
eign financial blockade has delayed the building of 
the necessary factories without which Russia can- 
not be made independent of the capitalist world and 
its material seductions so ruinous to Socialism. The 
central conundrum and persistent problem, there- 
fore, is how to make the peasants wait long enough, 
and how to stimulate production in what factories 
we have without abandoning the. privileges, the 
promise of the seven-hour day, the two-week an- 
nual vacations with pay in publicly supported 
recreation homes and sanitariums, the free schools 
and clinics, the motherhood stipends and child- 
welfare work, the cultural enterprises, theatres, and 
radio programs supported by the state, and several 
other widely advertised and popularly applauded 
perquisites of the triumphant proletariat. That, 
verily, is the question which confronts the aspiring 
autocrats of Red Russia, and not liberty, or democ- 
racy, or any other serene abstraction; that is the 
shadow of the upper millstone. 


HE opinion of this observer would be that the 

patience of the peasant has a limit, and that, 
awakening now from the long somnolence of a super- 
stitious serfdom of self-consciousness, and shaking 
the dust of impotence from his ragged feet, he will not 
wait even one generation for the satisfaction of his 
new, imperative economic wants and the relief of his 
stinging sense of unmitigated wrongs. There will 
be no revolt; there is no Pougachev upon the 
horizon. But there is something equally effective: 
a more and more conscious passive resistance to 
exploitation, by the withholding of grain from the 
government markets—a resistance which even 


Communist propaganda cannot overcome. And since 
one hundred and thirty million peasants cannot be 
exterminated even by famine, and can outlast the 
cities in any endurance test, and since wheat, rye 
and millet cannot be sown by bullets or reaped by 
bayonets, however red, and, finally, since govern- 
mentally supported agrarian enterprises and indus- 
trialized farms, called ‘‘sovbozes,”’ cannot become 
important factors in the national economy for 
decades, is it unreasonable to surmise that the vast 
nether millstone of the Russian land and its peas- 
ants, upon whose backs so fateful an experiment is 
being tried, is a kind of silent natural force which 
will grind the more doctrinaire elements of the re- 
morseless dictatorship with exactness, and, how- 
ever slowly, grind them exceeding small? 


WAS somewhat astonished to see, on approach- 

ing one of the larger prisons of Baku, that 
strange, polyglot city on the parched shores of the 
Caspian Sea, that the cornices and lintels of the 
four-story, whitewashed building were decorated 
with scarlet bunting, and that high up on the end 
wall hung a huge red numeral Io and a portrait of 
Lenin draped in red and black. 

“Tell me, confidentially, just who put all that up 
there, and why?” said I to my guide, who was a 
native of these parts and a companion both honest 
and intelligent. 

“The prisoners themselves, of course, for the ten- 
year jubilee,” he replied at once, “or their shop 
committee.” 

We stood presently before the barred entrance, a 
great wooden door, of the prison, and sent in my 
card. I had not obtained special permission to visit 
the institution, and, what was worse, the visiting 
hours were over for that Sunday afternoon, and a 
number of women and children, with baskets on 
their arms, were then leaving the building, having 
delivered food or clothing to their incarcerated 
friends and relatives. The fact that I was an Ameri- 
can journalist in search of truth, and the accident 
that the chief inspector of prisons of the state of 
Azerbaijan happened to be in the building when I 
arrived, operated to obtain admission for me, and 
I passed inside with my interpreter and friend. 

At that hour all the prisoners, about four hundred 
men, were gathered together in a small hall to listen 
to a dramatic entertainment. I was escorted to a 
seat near the footlights by the director, a handsome 
and urbane Azerbaijanian, of a smooth Caucasian 
countenance and large brown eyes, who wore high 
boots and a rich, brown astrakhan turban. He sat 
beside me, observing the stage and the prisoner 
audience simultaneously, and replied to my. ques- 
tions courteously, volunteering information from 
time to time through my interpreter, who spoke to 
me in French. 

“This hall we are sitting (Continued on page 240) 
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CROSS AND OF GUDAU. IT IS FROM 
THESE HILLS THAT JOSEF DJUGASH- 
VILI, NOW STALIN, FIRST CAME 


ABOVE THE OLD HAMLET OF GEROS- 

STAN THE PROMETHEAN SUMMIT 

OF KASBECK REARS ITS ICY STONES. 

REVOLUTION HAS COME AND GONE 

IN RUSSIA; RULERS DIE AND RULERS 

ARE BORN; BUT RUSSIA DOES NOT 
CHANGE 








TWO PARTS OF A PANORAMA OF THE BAKU OIL 
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THE HEAD OF THE STSHERBIN MINE, 
A NEW SHAFT 516 METRES BELOW 
THE SURFACE IN THE DONETZ COAL 
BASIN. THE PICTURE SHOWS CON- 
CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY ON A 
NEW PILE AND ENGINE HOUSE 


THESE FOUR HUSKIES JUST OUT OF 
THE SHAFT SEEM NO DIFFERENT 
FROM THEIR COLLEAGUES IN AMER- 
ICA— EXCEPT PERHAPS IN THAT 
THEY LOOK MORE CONTENTED AND 
CONSIDERABLY BETTER FED 
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FIELDS, SOME OF THE RICHEST IN THE WORLD 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE OF THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT FOR HEALTH. IN OTHER WORDS, A SORT OF CIVIC CENTER FOR THE SOVIET 
YOUTH AT MOSCOW ‘ 


TT EP” 
we 


AS 


THE OPENING PARADE OF THE TEN-YEAR JUBILEE HELD AT MOSCOW UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE INSTITUTE. ONLY IN GERMANY CAN WE FIND A COMPARABLE 
SCENE, WHERE YOUTH IS TRULY CONSIDERED THE GOLDEN AGE 
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Thunder on the Left 


By J..B. Atkins 


Labor party was inevitable. There were, and 

are, two schools of thought which may be de- 
scribed as the evolutionist and the catastrophic; and 
between these two there was, and is, no real possi- 
bility of agreement. The evolutionists, of whom Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of the Labor 
Government in 1924, is the type, believe in a gradual 
development, more or less consciously drawing upon 
the analogy of evolution in nature. Time was — 
before they had immediate expectations of coming 
into power — that they joined with the catastrophic 
Socialists in passing airy resolutions about the 


I became evident long ago that a division in the 


And the dream was true enough. Complete power 
now belongs to the people; they have only got to 
agree upon what they want and it is theirs. Those 
who stand to suffer enormous loss from predatory 
votes are already so well drilled in democracy that 
they would not dream of resistance. They would 
merely set to work to persuade the democracy to 
vote more wisely next time, or, in alazier mood, trust 
to circumstances to prove that after all the Socialist 
nostrum was a poison instead of a cure.. - 

The revolutionary Socialists have recently de- 
clared in a manifesto that they are sick of the 
placidity of the Parliamentary Labor leaders and do 


sudden nationalization of all 
the means of production and 
exchange. They became rather 
more cautious as they ap- 
proached office; and a short 
experience of power brought a 
much clearer distinction be- 
tween the gradual party and 
the sudden party. If the evo- 
lutionists found themselves in 
power again tomorrow they 
would no longer have any 
formula of action. They rec- 
ognize that the structure of 
industry is so various today 
that a Socialist Government 
would have to spend years in 





Since the war, the British Labor 
party has succeeded the moribund 
Liberal party as the stronghold of 
progressive thought. For a few 
short months, Labor had a Govern- 
ment; before many years are out, 
it may have another. THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S London correspondent 
devotes his September article to an 
analysis of the strange bedfellows 
who still occupy the Labor cham- 
ber. For there are conservatives and 
wild-eyed radicals in the present 
party set-up and their views are as 
different as the poles. “‘When Labor 
comes into power again,’ believes 
Mr. Atkins, this alignment will be 
corrected, and “two parties will be 
formed out of the present compre- 


not mean tostandit any longer. 
Something must be done. Mr. 
Maxton, chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, and Mr. 
Cook, secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation, who led one of the 
most deserving classes of men 
in England into their present 
misery, were the authors of the 
manifesto. It is a bombshell of 
words. “We now come: out 


‘openly to challenge the 


leaders. of the National La- 
bor party,” say they. They ap- 
peal for “unceasing war against 
capitalism.” They -deride’' the 
composition of the Labor party, 
which draws upon all classes 





gathering together the. pieces 
before it could consolidate 
them in a scheme of nationali- 





hensive National Labor party” 


of society, makes full use of 
the brains of dashing young 








zation. Secretly, therefore, the 

evolutionists are not very sorry to wait for a while. 
They see capitalism under a Conservative Gov- 
ernment resorting to every kind of amalgamation 
and “rationalization,” and they tell themselves 
that the machinery of British life is steadily being 
put into a more convenient form for the ultimate 
operation of Socialism. 

The catastrophic group, who are not blessed with 
patience, naturally have no patience with the 
evolutionists. They declare that “Socialism in our 
time” is an attainable ideal. Does the leisurely 
grinding of the Parliamentary system stand in the 
way? Then, if necessary, the Parliamentary system 
must be swept away, or at all costs be made some- 
how amenable. “Direct action” may have to be 
tried again. Those of us who are not yet old can 
remember the time when the aim of all manual 
workers was universal franchise. With that instru- 
ment in their hands they could conquer their world. 


intellectuals: who diversify a 
comfortable life with slashing attacks upon their own 
social state, drafts Lady Cynthia Mosley for a “star 
turn’’ at Labor demonstrations, and sees no reason 
why Labor leaders should not wear evening clothes 
and even as Ministers of the Crown put on gold- 
braided official uniforms. The: Council of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party hardly knew what to do when 
the bombshell burst. It is-a strong Council that 
expels its chairman. The Council accordingly sat in 
judgment on the manifesto and decided that it was 
not a challenge at all and that there had been ‘“‘no 
intention to disrupt the Labor party.” It seems that 
the Council of the Independent Labor party is an 
indifferent judge of words. 

I understand that upon reflection many members 
of the Independent Labor party admitted that it 
would have been better to call a revolt a revolt and 
to declare that they would join in it heart and soul. 
The worst of brave words is that they have to be 
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followed up. Mr. Maxton’s following-up has not, 
however, been a great success. That shows the way 
the tide is flowing. The bitter disappointments of 
the general strike have convinced hundreds of 
thousands of trade unionists that the cautious way, 
the Parliamentary way, is the safest. The opening 
meeting of the revels at Glasgow was called a 
“conference,” an odd name, as, after certain set 
speeches had been delivered, no one was allowed to 
confer with the speakers or even to ask any ques- 
tions. Mr. Cook was in his most emotional form. I 
have heard this gentleman speak and I could not 
help feeling all the time that his speech was a study 
in pathology rather than in oratory. He began, on 
the occasion when I heard him, with a good deal of 
hesitation. He was evidently doubtful of his audi- 
ence. He fumbled his words and opened up several 
disconnected paths of thought only to abandon each 
of them. Presently, however, he said something which 
produced an answering cheer. He repeated the sub- 
stance in different words. The cheer came again, 
louder. From that moment he became a transformed 
figure. He began to shout and wave his arms. His 
words now came in a torrent. The blood rushed to 
his head, the veins stood out upon his neck and 
sweat was upon his forehead. He was in an ecstasy; 
in the strictest Greek sense of that word, he stood 
outside himself; he had ceased to have any power of 
self-criticism. In this state he was able to play upon 
his audience as upon an instrument, yet it was 
equally true that it was the audience which was 
playing on him. They could have made him say 
anything, I think, by discreetly interposed cheers. 


wget unionists generally read the reports of 
the Glasgow speeches coldly. They are, indeed, 
on the rebound after the disillusionment of the 
general strike. The National Labor party is preach- 
ing the “inevitability of gradualness’” —in Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s very ugly but useful phrase; is actu- 
ally daring to forsake the terminology of war for 
that of peace. There is a new spirit in industry. I 
trace the present willingness of the manual workers 
to discuss matters amicably with the employers 
largely to the knowledge which has spread here of 
high wages in the United States. “Why should we 
use up all our funds to finance a strike,” asks the 
average trade unionist, “when we could probably 
get better conditions by helping to make our indus- 
try a success on the American plan? Do the em- 
ployers want to trustify industries? Well, why not? 
The Americans used to hate trusts and regarded 
them as the real public enemy, but now we hear that 
every American worker is an investor in trusts. Why 
shouldn’t we try the same line for a change?” 

Sir Alfred Mond, now known as Lord Melchett, 
perceived the moving of this spirit; he saw that the 
time had come to act. He collected together a party 
of eminent employers and invited the General 


Council of the Trades Union Congress to meet him 
and his friends at a conference. This conference is 
still going on, and will no doubt be a long affair, but 
already an interim report has been issued, and 
everybody who believes in the American way was 
delighted to see that definite common principles had 
emerged. The Council of the Trades Union Congress 
is being covered with abuse by the catastrophic 
Socialists for “making peace with capitalism” and 
“betraying the workers” by “Mondism.” Fortu- 
nately the average worker has excellent horse sense, 
and in the last few weeks he has been comparing the 
prosperity of the railwaymen’s unions under the 
leadership of the “traitor,” Mr. J. H. Thomas, with 
the appalling sufferings of the miners who marched to 
the orders of the cataclysmic Mr. Cook. 


M® MAXTON might appear as the exponent 
of a perfect logic if he were sure enough of his 
ground to pose as the advocate of direct action. He 
knows, however, that that cock will not fight. He is, 
therefore, trying to combine revolution with Par- 
liamentarism in a strange metaphysic of verbiage 
to which I can recall no parallel. I have before me an 
article by him in the New Leader in which he says 
that the Independent Labor party aims at securing 
political power by the ordinary Parliamentary 
machinery. Yet somehow it is to arrive at the results 
of revolution. He says that this can be done by “de- 
veloping the industrial power of the trade union,” 
by “increasing the economic power of Socialism by 
an alliance with the codperative movement,” — a 
movement, by the way, which had its origin in pure 
individualism, — and by “inspiring these bodies 
with a revolutionary not a gradualistic objective.” 
“With such a force and such an aim,” he adds, “we 
believe it possible to make the necessary changes 
from an elected national assembly.” This seems like 
witchcraft. At all events it is an incantation which I 
do not understand. 

It was the Independent Labor party, once the 
only organization of its kind, which created the 
National Labor party. It might have been thought 
that having created the Labor party — which 
organized the Parliamentary life of Labor and in 
1924 formed a Cabinet out of its members — the 
Independent Labor party would have regarded. its 
functions as fulfilled and sung its swan song. Mr. 
Snowden, the Labor Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was one of the original members of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, thinks that is what it should 
have done. As it refused, he resigned. Mr. Maxton, 
on the contary, holds that the Independent Labor 
party must be the tail that wags the dog or the dog 
will never wag at all. 

We must wait to see what will happen. All I-can 
say when I write is that a definite split has appeared 
in the Labor party, but that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his evolutionists (Continued on page 240) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Alphonse and Gaston in Politics 


the Presidential campaign. The candidates 

have spoken their pieces. The battlefield has 
been chosen. There is no turning back. But — and to 
confess it reveals the devilish hankering of our un- 
regenerate souls — we are secretly grieved at the 
continued tendency of the campaign captains to run 
this contest upon a drawing-room plane. Our tale- 
mongers are disconsolate. Their wanderings bring 
forth the tidings that a Chesterfieldian manner is 
pervading all the Presidential activities. They are 
beginning to fear that Messrs. Work and Raskob, 
the opposing generalissimos, really meant what they 
said when they barred the catch-as-catch-can style 
from this grapple. Toe holds are banned; the strangle 
is outlawed — if we are to believe reports. 

Actually, according to the latest word wafted over 
our private radio, Messrs. Work and Raskob do not 
hesitate to compare notes; to hoist a flag of truce 
while they deprecate that this or that has come to 
pass; and to doff plumed bonnets to each other in 
token of mutual agreement that if their minions toss 
stink bombs it is because the outposts — and not 
G. H. Q. — have not been on the gui vive. We are 
told of various communications between the Al- 
phonses and Gastons of Republicanism and Democ- 
racy in which acts of underlings are disclaimed. 

If Al Smith is hit under the political belt or there- 
abouts, Dr. Work, to say nothing of Mr. Hoover, is 
the first to brand the offender as a political outlaw — 
a stigma which was applied with full force to our 
well-meaning and able old comrade, Editor William 
Allen White, when even that distinguished member 
of the firm of “Me and Henry,” Henry Allen of 
Kansas, helped to brand the further attacks of Mr. 
White on Governor Smith as “unofficial.” If Mr. 
Hoover is belabored unduly by overzealous parti- 
sans of the affable one at Albany, if the foolish 
charge of “Anglophile” is hurled at the Republican 
candidate, or if Democratic zealots otherwise over- 
step the mark, we are assured that Financier Raskob 
loses no time in informing Doctor Work — pri- 
vately — that he deeply “deplores” such an “un- 
fortunate” development. - 

Naturally, the nether elements in both parties ply 
freely the “whispering” tactics which are so much 
denounced. Mr: Hoover is talked about in the 
hustings as an “internationalist,” whatever may be 
the dark, opprobrious meaning of that term. Gov- 
ernor Smith and the Pope are coupled in ugly and 
utterly astounding mouthings, as if a Borgia now 
laid stratagems to confound the world. For our own 
part, we miss — and we particularly noted the lack 


A last, we are dug in for the real hostilities of 


of thundering indictments in the notification 
speeches — the old order of things wherein a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, from the standpoint of the 
opposition, was nothing less than a cutthroat, and 
the stump orators were not above saying so each 
time the opportunity presented itself. 


TILL, our representatives at Albany could not fail 
to note that Governor Smith lambasted, mildly, 
the Administration over which the Sage of Brule 
River presides.’ This, it appears, was unfortunate for 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, whose job it was to 
keynote the notification ceremonies as the emissary 
of the Democrats in convention assembled at Hous- 
ton. It seems that the eloquent Mr. Pittman har- 
bored the thought that Governor Smith, questing for 
the Coolidge vote and the support of the financial 
marts, would utter no word disparaging the apostle 
of Federal governmental economy. The Senator, un- 
informed until the last of the trend of the Smith 
acceptance speech, decided to hold his fire and con- 
form to the expected pitch of the governor’s speech. 
According to my operatives, however, the Solon of 
the Sierras obtained a copy of the Smith speech just 
before the ceremonies and learned that the hero of 
the occasion was not beyond attempting to launch 
the slogan, “Smith—or Another Myth?” The 
governor, you will recall, dwelt at length upon the 
shortcomings of Coolidge economy, and charged that 
Coolidge prosperity was but an empty claim. 
Perhaps this accounts for the fact that the Pitt- 
man speech, as delivered, was a bit different from the 
text which was published in the newspapers, for the 
actual plea of the Nevadan for an era of “ being our- 
selves’’ was a shade bolder than he had intended. 
Debate long will ensue concerning the enunciation 
of the nominee in his own delivery of the address 
over which he and those in his closer councils long 
had pondered. There are some — rank partisans, 
possibly — who will assert that the radio receivers 
sounded his pronunciation of “learned” as the 
“Joined” of East-side jargon; others of like leanings 
will declare that he uttered “confoimed” when he 
meant to say “confirmed”; and, more, will dwell 
upon the tinge of Oliver Street which he gave to 
“purpose” and “first.” But it will be our “etoinal” 
conviction that Mr. Smith fell only occasionally into 
this manner and that, for the most part, his radio 
audience overlooked the vagaries of language in- 
volved in the governor’s exposition of policies. And 
for our own part, although we have a predilection 
for Hoover, we could not help but admire the tilt of 
the chin of the Democratic nominee. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


HERE is nothing especially new about the 

on-m’a-dit or the I-saw-Lady-Gagworthy- 

there-too type of high-toned magazine. But 
the influence of such fellows as Nast and Crownin- 
shield seems to have overflowed on practically the 
entire country, with the result that a “Be Kind to 
Butlers Week” is just around the corner. You can 
scarcely read a bill-of-fare at Colorado Springs. 
Residents of Ligonier, Indiana, are wearing “four- 
rures” and “manteaux.” Big Springs, Nebraska, 
has a “Marcel Shoppe.” Finchley, the gents’ ready- 
to-wear outfit, “benches” its shoes, “executes” 
its suits, and for $55 is probably the most stand- 
ofish crowd in the world. And shed a tear over 
the Living Age, which hitherto downright journal 
lets down the bars in its an issue with a lot of 
talk about the “raffish” crowd at Maxim’s, how 
Julien of Ciro’s will actually give you a table in 
the “small room’? (“if Julien recognizes you as a 
gentleman of worth”), and how it used to be held 
“‘social suicide” to be seen in Paris after the run- 
ning of the Grand Prix. He is a droll, that Living 
Age one, isn’t it? 

If you happen to remember that “Royal Yacht” 
cruise of the Cunard Line, you will be interested to 
learn that they’re at it again. First came their tip 
to the effect that the mere mention of the name 
“ Aquitania” would make any New York hotel clerk 
cringe and grovel. Now it appears that the price 
of a passage in the Mauretania will set every titled 
family in Europe to pestering you with invitations 
and phone calls. Read this inspired appeal, addressed 
to prospective customers from Monument, New 
Mexico, or Richfield Springs, New York: 


ARE YOU CATCHING THE “GROUSE SPE- 
CIAL” FROM KING’S CROSS... ? 

The “Twelfth” in Scotland is now a major 
American event . . . will you arrive in London in 
time for that historic non-stop run to the North on 
August 11th... your luggage and - jostling 
those of Liiieien * ‘ems and rods” . . 

That first sprig of white heather worn for “the 
bag”... the gillies’ balls... green of the 
Farquharsons and red of the Stuarts and Duffs 

. the indisputable smart sporting exodus... 
no sportsman resists it ... . 


Brings you up with a jerk, doesn’t it? Just think: 
all you have to do is to catch that “grouse special,” 
and without any further obligation at all on your 
part. your baggage — or bags and luggage — will 
jostle that of famous shots and rods! The same 
porter who smashes the luggage of Lord Gargyll 
will smash your own. Pretty soft, eh? But what 


about these Farquharsons (pronounced “Foxxn”)? 
And why do they have the green all to themselves, 
while the Duffs (“Doofusses”) have to divvy the 
red with the Stuarts (“Storz’’)? Well, anyhow, we’ll 
find out all about it at the gillies’ ball. 


* * * 


Further in the matter of high-toned travel, I 
read that the only proper way to see Europe is from 
an airplane. It’s something new — different, if you 
know what I mean. 


Scene: The cabin of an airplane, 5,000 feet over the 
Norman coast. 

Cast: Eight Kiwanians. 

First Krwan.— What’s that? Isn’t that Stockholm? 
That little toothpick thing over there (points). See 
that smudge with the little dinky point on it? 

TuirD Kwan (produces map). — No. The square 
thing about 9 o’clock was Stockholm, you chump. 
This ts Mt. St. Michel. 

First Kirwan. — Well, we're off the tourist track. 

Seconp Kirwan (reads map and guidebook).— It says 
here that this is sort of a dividing line between Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 

TuirD Kirwan. — Get that, man? We're over quaint 
old Brittany now (4// stare down from the cabin 
windows). These people are very religious here, so 
keep your eyes peeled for churches. The first man 
to spot five churches cops the pool. 

Fourtu Kiwan.— Well, I see that brokers’ loans are 
off another 50,000,000. Here, you— put down 
those binoculars! No glasses allowed in this pool! 

FirtH Kirwan. — Church! (Licks right thumb), touches 
left palm with it,and pounds left palm with right fist.) 
What is it, Saint Peter’s? 

Seconp Kiwan. — Notre Dame, I'll lay you a fiver. 

Tuirp Kiwan (with authority).— You're both wrong. 
That’s the Mosque of Mohammed Ali. 

First Kirwan. — I thought they wore wooden shoes 
in Brittany. 

Tuirp Kirwan. — You poor sap! This is Egypt. 

SixtH Kirwan. — Well, where are the pyramids? 

Tuirp Kirwan. — Say, do you think we are going to 
hang around here all day while you look for 
pyramids? Put a check by the pyramids. We’ve 
passed them, haven’t we, Ed? 

First Kiwan. — Well, we’re off the tourist track, 
anyhow. (He produces @ postal card from a thick 
sheaf and writes, bis lips moving audibly.) “Dear 
Edna: We are bumming around quaint old Egypt 
and it’s a great place. We are off the beaten path — 
what I mean is we are off the tourist track. . . .” 
(Fust then, four other airplanes appear alongside. 

All bear the emblem of the Optimists’ Club. . . .) 


CurRTAIN 


C. W. M. 
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HE appearance in English of Henri 

Massis’ “Défense de 1’Occident” 

under the title, “Defence of the 
West” (Harcourt), will provide those who 
are interested in such aberrations with an 
opportunity to study the workings of the 
French equivalent of the Fundamentalist 
or Ku-Klux mind. Henri Massis is the 
greatest inquisitor of that group of post- 
war Frenchmen who preach a return to 
Thomism and the Holy Roman Empire. 
He regards André Gide as the Devil in- 
carnate, and dismisses all Protestants, 
Jews, romantics, and democrats as ene- 
mies of France and, by implication, of 


the human race. 


His present alarm is that European 


civilization is threatened by the invasion 
of Oriental ideas, and that Russia and 


Germany, being the sworn foes of Occi- 
dental civilization, are the instruments 
through which the cunning Orientals are 
accomplishing their deadly work. The 
Germans, whom we have been taught to 
regard as plodding sheep, without initia- 
tive or personal enterprise, now turn out 
to be fierce individualists, anarchists of 
the most subversive type, quite unamen- 
able to that law and order and collective 
dignity which are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Latin races. 

How the Anglo-Saxon countries have 
managed to survive without the blessings 
of Greco-Roman orthodoxy, M. Massis 
does not trouble to explain. He is, to 
paraphrase a famous remark of one of his 
countrymen, a man for whom the world 
exterior to France does not exist, save as a 
bugaboo. He quotes with modest ap- 
proval: “French intelligence is the only 
intelligence in the world. We alone have 
succeeded in preserving an intellectual 
tradition, we alone have continued to 
believe in the principle of identity. We 
alone in the world — I say it deliberately 
— still know how to think.” 

That the Russians are a semi-Oriental 
people is not exactly a new theory, but 
M. Massis has something to add to it. 
Under the Romanoffs Russia was the ad- 
vance guard of Europe in Asia, whereas 
today it is the advance guard of Asia in 
Europe. This is a Bolshevist outrage ex- 
plicable, it seems, by the fact that Com- 
munism is an Oriental superstition, or at 
least, Russian Communism is not Marx- 
lan — although what else it is it would be 
difficult even for M. Massis to say. How- 
ever, whether under the Czarist or the 
Bolshevist régime, Russia is a pariah from 
the Graeco-Roman point of view. “Russia 
has never known the adolescence of na- 
tions, the period of great collective pas- 
sions, the age of exuberant activity, of the 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


exalted play of moral forces.” Does M. 
Massis refer to the happy days of Europe’s 
youth when the smell of burning heretics 
perfumed the air, when learning was sus- 
pect, when chasing “infidels” was the 
chief outdoor sport? 

M. Massis holds astonishingly, against 
and despite the facts of history, that the 
Middle Ages and not the Renaissance re- 
vived learning and beauty in Europe. 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Ficrion 


Strange Fugitive. By Morley Calla- 
ghan (Scribner). 

The Battle of the Horizons. By Sylvia 
Thompson (Little, Brown). 

Show Girl. By J. P. McEvoy (Simon 
& Schuster). 

Into the Abyss. By John Knittel 
(Doubleday). 


GENERAL 


Dostoevsky. By Julius Meier-Graefe 
(Harcourt). 

The Tower. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan). 

The Silver Tassie. By Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan). 

American Criticism. By Norman 
Foerster (Houghton Mifflin). 








I ne 
Erasmus, Rabelais, Budé and his fellow- 


humanists were evidently misinformed 
when they were persecuted for their pur- 
suit of classical studies, and they mis- 
understood the reasons why some of their 
friends were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. The Renaissance did not advance 
in the face of the opposition of medizval 
authority; we have apparently grossly 
exaggerated this matter. Scholasticism 
presumably would have achieved the 
same end. Well, evidently the scholars and 
scientists were sadly misled; they should 
have taken the thumbscrew and the rack 
in the kindly medieval spirit in which 
they were intended. Then Europe was a 
delightful Greco-Roman whole, with its 
“language, its spirit, its manners, its 
faith, its science, its art, its manner of 
thinking, without any thought for the 
limitations of states.” 


LL that has been changed, thanks to 
heretics like Luther; Europe is no 
longer what she used to be. As he sighs for 
those halcyon days M. Massis is as indig- 
nant as a William Jennings Bryan con- 
fronted with evolution. In fact, referring 





to the scepticism of those who insinuate 
that it is hardly practicable to restore 
medizval Europe, M. Massis calls them 
“adorers of evolution, the most frivolous 
type of believers,” so that we actually 
witness the meeting in a like invincible 
ignorance of two extremely opposite 
types of religious zealot, the evangelical 
Fundamentalist and the neo-Thomist 
medievalist. Yet it is Bryan’s kind of 
Protestantism which is regarded as re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the disin- 
tegration of Europe. M. Massis, it seems, 
is a practical thinker. “Europe has only 
too many chimerical constructors, or so- 


called realistic technicians,” 


N the Far East the Y. M. C, A. is a 


grave menace; Gandhi has already 


captured America, as witness this note: 
““On the walls of New York and other 


large American cities enormous billboards 
showed Gandhi crouched like Buddha 


over the globe, and bearing the legend: 
The Greatest Man in the World.” If 


someone will send the author a few copies 
of Nautilus and an account of the cult of 
Oom the Omnipotent, M. Massis will then 
have a complete picture of the present 
state of religious development in the 
United States. If he ever hears of the 
swamis of California, I shudder to think 
of his conclusions, As it is, it would be a 
pity to interrupt his dream of America 
condemned to fall into the crafty clutches 
of Gandhi, whose philosophy, as we all 
know, is just exactly the kind of thing the 
average American would eat up. 

Quoting that profound thinker, Paul 
Valéry, Henri Massis declares that any 
race and any country “which -has been 
successively Romanized, Christianized, 
and subjected intellectually to the dis- 
cipline of the Greeks, is absolutely 
European” — which seems once more to 
admit that every country in Europe is 
European, and North and South America, 
by extension, are likewise Occidental. 
How this is reconcilable with the author’s 
strange prepossessions in favor of Catho- 
lic France, as opposed to the Anglo- 
Saxon barbarians, he does not explain. 

In his composite picture — it is almost 
a tabloid “composmograph” — of Greeco- 
Roman-Christian Europe, M. Massis 
omits altogether the fact that it was 
Judaic Christianity, an Oriental and 
not an Occidental conception, which first 
broke up the unity of that civilization of 
which he is now trying to bolster up a 
simulacrum. He will have to go a little 
further back than the Middle Ages to 
discover the exact relations between 
Greco-Roman culture and Christianity. 
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Tales from the Gesta Romanorum 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


TALES OF THE MONKS FROM 
THE GESTA ROMANORUM. Ea- 
ited by Manuel Komroff. The Li- 
brary of Living Classics. New York: 
Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial Press. 


$5.00. 


HERE is probably no_ source 
book in literary history that has 


had such a prolific offspring as the 
“Gesta Romanorum.” It contains every 
kind of tale, exploits of ancient heroes, 
stories of Oriental magic and chivalry. 
Many of these are the tales that were 
later and in ampler form retold by Chau- 
cer, Boccaccio, Shakespeare, and count- 
less other writers. They were compiled 
mainly, as Mr. Manuel Komroff says, 
to illustrate moral and religious virtue, 
but the applications have been omitted 
in the present edition, based on Swan’s 
translation in Bohn’s Library, the object 
of which has been to restore the tales to 
the field of fiction where they justly be- 
long. The tales, though compiled by the 
monks, were not invented by them but 
gathered together from all manner of 
popular sources, many of them Eastern, 
others Greek and Roman, and some 
North European. The Oriental tales were 
brought back from Palestine by pilgrims 
and soldiers. There is probably no book 
in history whose origins have been so 
diverse and universal. 

The stories are mostly told in the 
briefest possible form, mere skeletons of 
the tales we have learned to know so well 
in extenso in the great Italian and English 
writers of the Renaissance. Sometimes a 
single paragraph contains the germ of an 
entire Shakesperian play, for instance; 
occasionally the theme is expanded to a 
dozen pages. Real or fabulous emperors, 
kings, and popes are often the chief 
characters, and now and again we rec- 
ognize some well-known classical tale 
served up with the embroidery of medi- 
eval thought and feeling. Or we are 
presented with riddles in which lies a 
profound wisdom. Such, for instance, is 
Aristotle’s advice to Alexander, who had 
inquired of him what would profit himself 
and be of service to others. Some of the 
items of Aristotle’s reply are as follows: 
“Do not feed a fire with the sword,” 
“Eat the heart of a little bird,” “Do not 
allow a prating swallow to possess your 
eaves.” The king, we are told, carefully 
considered the meaning of these puzzling 
directions, which proved extremely use- 
ful to him in after life; and, indeed, 
with a little effort of ingenuity we can 
easily distinguish their hidden mean- 
ing. By making wisdom difficult the 


sages made it memorable; and there are 
many instances in the tales of these 
esoteric doctrines. 

Among the figures who appear are Pom- 
pey and Cesar, Virgil,—in his charac- 
ter as magician, — Saint Alexius, Pope 
Gregory, Constantine, the Emperor Fred- 
eric, Saint Peter, Lucretia, the Emperor 
Heraclius, Ulysses and Socrates, Noah, 
Saint Bernard, Guy of Warwick, and the 
Emperor Titus. Only one of the named 
characters, Guy of Warwick, is of North 
European origin, though certain of the 
legends dealing with anonymous figures 
bear unmistakable evidence of having 
come from Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Some of the stories are extremely 
salacious, so that the monks could enjoy 
both the sensation and the moral. Others 
reveal an almost unbelievable blood- 
thirstiness, in which crucifixion and bury- 
ing alive are mere details. But on the whole 
the moral standard that is maintained is 
thoroughly sound and is, if not exactly 
stressed, brought out with sufficient em- 
phasis in the texture of the tale. The 
proud are duly humbled, the humble are 
duly exalted; the virtuous are rewarded, 
the wicked cast into hell. Stewards are 
almost always oppressive, as they are 
also in Grimm’s fairy tales, —a natural 
prejudice on the part of the story-tellers, 
who were no doubt of humble origin and 
accustomed to receiving from the ser- 
vants of the lords a mistreatment to 
which the lords themselves would not 
have subjected them. The manners and 
feelings of the Middle Ages are illustrated 
as much in this way between the lines as 
in the texture of the tales themselves. 
Most of the emperors are, surprisingly 
perhaps, just and merciful; and it is 
the middlemen who appear most often 
as villains. 


OMROFF has evidently omitted, 

wisely, most of the too familiar tales, 
though we find included the story of 
Marcus Curtius and the gulf. Most of the 
classical stories are surrounded with an 
aura of magic which they lack in the orig- 
inal. Thus Virgil and Socrates both appear 
as magicians and many of the details of 
Alexander’s life are wildly fabulous. This 
is naturally truer of the Greek than of 
the Roman tales, the themes of which 
were closer in time to the monkish chron- 
icles. The Roman stories often have an 
air of authenticity, as of real happenings 
handed down by a not too remote tradi- 
tion. The definitely miraculous tales are 
as a rule, of course, medieval, such as the 
tale of the lady who, borne by a diabolical 
spirit, flew away through the roof of the 


chapel, the story of the devil’s castle, 
or that of the hermit and the angel, in 
some of which the gods of the ancients, 
Mercury, for instance, appear; but a few 
of them also are of ancient origin, like 
the tale of the flexible glass, which is laid 
in the time of Tiberius, and the tale of 
the eagle and the serpent, retold from 
Pliny. Fidelity to husbands is one of the 
constant themes of the medizval stories 
— naturally, perhaps, owing to the migra- 
tory habits of the knights, but never- 
theless offering a perpetual opportunity 
for the monks to gratify their interest 
in the salacious. 


‘ate story of the life and death of 
Pope Gregory is one of the longest in 
the book, told in amplest detail, as is the 
story of the life of Saint Alexius. And a 
great number of tales deal with Roman 
emperors: Tiberius, Domitian, Claudius, 
Trajan, Gallus, Theodosius, and Julius 
Cesar. Darius and other Eastern kings 
also appear, as do various unspecified 
kings who are presumably also figures 
from classical legend. There is the tale 
of the reptile which slew by a look, the 
tale of the poisoned fountain, the tale of 
the pirate who became a prince, of the 
traitor’s dogs and nets in the forest, of 
the foolish thief, the two fighting grey- 
hounds, the virgins and the elephant. 
A few of the tales reappear in Grimm 
—and indeed there is hardly a collec- 
tion of stories, ancient or modern, that 
does not contain some reminiscence of 
this extraordinary treasury of anecdote 
and incident. 

The anecdotes from Roman history 
must have- come down through the 
most ancient monasteries, although Mr. 
Komroff says that in many cases a 
direct link may be established with the 
writings of Seneca, many of whose themes 
were incorporated in the Gesta Roma- 
norum. As Seneca was born about 4 B. C. 
and died A. D. 65, it is certain, however, 
says Mr. Komroff, that his themes as 
well as those from the East were without 
Christian applications. Many of the 
Oriental tales were related in the bazaars 
and during long periods of idleness; they 
became a pleasant source of diversion and 
entertainment and, being told many 
times, were not soon forgotten. It was in 
this manner that the stories of the East 
came to the monks of Europe. Mr. Kom- 
roff has made no material changes in his 
edition of the tales, aside from arranging 
titles that are directly related to the nar- 
rative. The text, he says, has been pre- 
served in its original wording and retains 
its rare medieval flavor. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Strange Fugitive. By Morley Callaghan. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

HE career of a bootlegger in Toronto 
is not very different, after all, from 
that of a bootlegger in Chicago. Mr. 

Callaghan, who writes with the spirit of 

Sherwood Anderson but with more of a 

sense of compactness and form than Mr. 

Anderson has yet attained, gives us a 

realistic account of what happened to 

Harry Trotter when he lost his job in the 

lumberyard, deserted his wife, and fell 

accidentally into the business of selling 
and exporting liquor. 

“Strange Fugitive” is a hard, bludgeon- 
ing novel, and at the same time a work of 
art. It represents the school of Dreiser and 
Anderson at its best. Mr. Callaghan gives 
the impression of knowing Toronto and 
Harry Trotter and the bootlegging game. 
He seems, unlike the great majority of 
playwrights and novelists who are now 
capitalizing a public taste for stories of 
night clubs and crime, to know what he is 
writing about. He avoids the stock terms 
and glib slang which were introduced to 
the public in “ Broadway” and have per- 
sisted to the point of surfeit. Only once 
within his pages does the word “racket” 
appear. Mr. Callaghan is able, moreover, 
to make his incidents count, and to pile 
them on top of one another in an orderly 
plan rather than a jumble. He can make a 
stroll with Isaac Pimblett or a brawl in a 
public dance hall count double in the 
story of the development of Harry Trot- 
ter. The result is a solid, exciting volume. 


*e ee * 


The Story of Oriental Philosophy. By 
L. Adams Beck. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. $5.00. 


ADAMS BECK (E. Barrington) has 
» undertaken with commendable for- 
titude to explain the subtle intricacies of 
Oriental philosophy. “This has meant,” 
she writes, “more than translation from 
original languages, for beyond that lies 
the necessity for familiar English terms, 
which sometimes do not express the full 
implication of the original.” Mrs. Beck 
has opened her book with a brief account 
of the Aryan people and the beginnings 
of Indian philosophy and social organiza- 
tion. She discusses the parables of ancient 
India and the early philosophers; then 
the life and teachings of Buddha. Leaving 
India, she follows thought northward 
through Tibet to China. Confucius, the 
Chinese mystic Lao-tse, Chuang Tsu, 
and Mencius, the Guide of Princes, 
occupy the latter chapters of the book. 
Although Mrs. Beck is an easy and a 
facile writer, it is almost inevitable that 


such a tremendous undertaking should 
fall short of its expectation, and 
“The Story of Oriental Philosophy” 
leaves an impression of bewilderment. 
The philosophy to which the Eastern 
philosopher devoted a lifetime of study 
is not easily set forth in 425 pages. 


ee ee * 


Extraordinary Women. Theme and Varia- 
tions. By Compton Mackenzie. New 
York: Macy-Masius: The Vanguard 
Press. $2.50. 


OMPTON MACKENZIE in his 
dedication to Norman Douglas 
offers “Extraordinary Women” “as a 
kind of footnote to your own enchanting 
volumes.” Indeed, the story is concerned 
with Sirene and the devotees of Sappho. 
The loves of Rosalba Donsante are told 
with a light sophistication and an ironic 
smile which make them highly amusing. 
The shallow and emotional treacheries of 
the women involved, their artistic selfish- 
ness, and their beauty seem appropriate 
to this lovely island near the Bay of 
Naples. And the aimless perversity of the 
tale is saved from complete but amusing 
triviality by the least lovely of the visitors 
to Sirene—Rory Freemantle with her 
hispid chin and starched masculine shirts 
and her complete but splendid devotion to 
Rosalba, whose beauty and pettiness 
achieve her own downfall. To the study of 
the feminine, Compton Mackenzie has 
made a bold gesture. Sirene is not the land 
of the living, but the land of warm Italian 
graces and Sapphic passions. Lulu, Zoe, 
Olimpia, Cloe, Rory, and Anastasia 
Sarbecoff are as alive as the enchanting 
shepherdesses in Watteau landscapes. 
Mackenzie suggests to the full the de- 
lightful decadence of Attic sophistication. 


** * *& * 


Vasco. By Marc Chadourne. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 


T first this novel of the South Seas 
reminds one of the work of Joseph 
Conrad, but here there is a more intense 
and immediate preoccupation with life, 
“the whole deep mystery of the soul’s 
existence.” Vasco, the wanderer, the 
damned, tries to escape the tragedy of self 
among the beauties of Tahiti, to cast off 
forever the stultifying influences of pa- 
ternal France. “Vasco” is the story of a 
young Frenchman in the South Seas, 
manager of an almost defunct and ques- 
tionable trading company, who forms a 
strange friendship with Plessis, the twice 
lost, and who goes through exile and 
financial failure. The fates driven by his 
own passion invite him to the Jast re- 
nunciation of the leper colony. But reason 


intervenes, and he returns to France. For 
a first novel this is a brilliant and poetic 
performance. The product of experience 
and longing, it suggests a brave future for 
the author. Ford Madox Ford in his in- 
troduction remarks: “No one who had 
not his background could have achieved 
this book which, if it is not autobiograph- 
ical, is instinct with the pulsations of a 
life at once active and emotional. For it is 
the work of a man who in exotic land- 
scapes has had keen feelings.” 


*e ee * * 


All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


© over chen all her life was the 
lovely center of her own conscious- 
ness. She had a soul that loved to pour 
itself out in beautiful phrases. Christabel 
was an authoress, a Madonna, and a 
heroine. She caught up the hearts and 
invoked the worship of almost all those 
who knew her ivory delicacy and starry 
sweetness. Only Uncle Johnnie suspected 
that beneath the superlative charm lay 
the shallow pretences of deliberate selfish- 
ness. But Christabel continued to be 
devastatingly lovely as a girl, a young 
woman, and a matron. There is perhaps 
only one fault to find with this pointed 
and satiric comedy — the irony is too 
deliberately rubbed in. Compared, how- 
ever, to “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
this latest epic of the feminine moron is 
subtle, light, and witty. Anne Parrish 
writes with a delicious sting that the 
hearty buffoonery of Anita Loos cannot 
equal. With a feline grace, she exhibits 
undeniably sharp and compelling claws. 
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The Story of the Week 
The President Is Dead. Long Live the King! 


Wench the thrones of Europe had 

finished their tottering at the end 

of the World War, but four of 
the belligerent kings remained. Italy, 
Belgium, Roumania, and Bulgaria still 
clung to monarchs after the exodus of 
royalty from the European scene. Jugo- 
slavia set up another, denying the drift 

‘ toward democracy and the republican 
form of government. Now Albania, after 
struggling with a Council of Regents from 
1920 to 1925, and with a President since 
1925, has decided to follow the reaction- 
ary swing toward monarchy. On Saturday, 
August 25, 1928, AHMED Bey Zocu, 
strong man in Albania since it emerged 
as a recognized independent state after 
‘the war, and President for the past three 
years, took the first steps toward shuffling 
off his democratic Presidential mufti and 
assuming the more stable robes of 
royalty. When all of the formalities which 
must accompany such a change have been 
complied with, Anmep Bey Zocv will 
officially pass from being, and in his place 
will arise ScaNDERBEG III, king of the 
Albanians. 

On the face of it, the change seems to 
possess no vital significance. For eight 
years AHMED has been the outstanding 
leader among his countrymen. They are 
satisfied with him; he is a progressive 
ruler, already launched upon the road- 
building and other internal improvements 
of which his country is so vitally in need. 
He has been singularly successful in 
holding together the dissident elements 
which made the early years of independ- 
ence so unstable and unfruitful. What 
more natural than that the Albanians 
should recognize in him their natural 
leader and extend the seven years of his 
elected term as President into the ad in- 
Jinitum terms of a dynasty? Clearly, 
AHMED has been a good influence for his 
country despite the claims of certain 
clamoring émigrés who feel their native 
land to be an unhealthy place for their 
persons just now. 

The significance of AHMED’s succession 
to a new throne, however, lies not within 
Albania, but outside the country. It lies, 
in fact, but forty-five miles across the 
Strait of Otranto, through which the blue 
seas of the Adriatic flow toward the 
Mediterranean. In a word, whatever sig- 
nificance AHMED’s altered status may 
possess lies directly in the added grip 
which it gives Italy upon the opposite 
shores of the Adriatic Sea. The back- 
ground of this question is to be found in 
the history of mountainous, rocky Albania. 


By Stewart Beach 


Historically, Albania was part of the 
ancient Roman provinces of Illyria and 
Epirus. When Rome lost her grip, the 
country fell under the succeeding Byzan- 
tine Empire. The coming of the Serbians, 
in 640 A.D., was the first of a series of 
invasions which brought Normans, Vene- 
tians, Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, Aus- 
trians, Jugoslavians, and finally Italians 








On August 25 the halls of the 
Albanian Parliament rang with 
cheers for a new ruler. Ahmed Bey 
Zogu, for the past three years 
President of the country, has de- 
cided, with the advice and consent 
of the Assembly, as well as of Italy 
across the Adriatic, to renounce his 
democratic title for a more regal 
one. ‘*The President is dead. Long 

live King Scanderbeg III!” 








to dispute the territory, which is unim- 
portant in itself, but possesses great 
strategic significance as the key to the 
Adriatic. The Serbians managed to hold 
their sway until the Fourteenth Century, 
when the Montenegrins succeeded them. 
In 1360, the Albanians regained complete 
independence, which lasted until 1431 
when an invasion of the Turks first 
brought the country under the sway of 
the Sublime Porte. But this early taste 
of Turkish rule was short. GEORGE 
Kasriot, the first Scanderbeg, whose 
name AHMED Bey Zocu has chosen to 
perpetuate in his own rule, succeeded in 
driving out the Ottoman invaders and 
setting up an independent rule until 1467, 
when, upon his death, the Turks returned 
once more. Despite periodic revolutions 
which from time to time threatened 
Ottoman rule and occasionally, for brief 
periods, interrupted it, the Turks man- 
aged to hold the little country until 1912. 


T the end of the first Balkan War, 
the belligerents wished to partition 
the country among themselves. But both 
Italy and Austria-Hungary opposed the 
dismemberment of the nation and on 
November 28, 1912, Albania was de- 
clared an independent state and a pro- 
visional government was set up. On 
December 20, the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors, meeting in London, approved the 
act, and for the first time Albania was 
reckoned in the eyes of the world as an 
independent nation. 


In February, 1914, the state still being 
without a titular head, Prince Wit.iam 
of Wied was offered the crown with the 
native title of “M’pret.” Wittiam ac- 
cepted, and on March 7, 1914, arr ved at 
Durazzo, the seaport of Tirana, Albania’s 
present capital. But the new M’pret did 
not remain long at the head of the state. 
The European war brought about com- 
plications; and on September 3, 1914, 
besieged in Durazzo by insurgents, Prince 
Wi. abdicated and fled the country. 


HE insurgents’ attempt to set up 

a government failed and Albania fell 
into a state of anarchy. The Greeks again 
invaded the southern provinces and the 
Italians, on December 25, 1914, occupied 
the important seaport town of Valona. 
In 1915, the retreating Serbians passed 
through Albania on their way to the 
Adriatic Coast, and in the spring of 1916 
the Austrian Army invaded northern 
Albania. But by this time the Italians had 
thrown over their obligations under the 
Triple Alliance and entered the war upon 
the side of the Allies. Their troops already 
in Albania were reinforced by new regi- 
ments, and the combined force pushed the 
Greeks back across the frontier. 

After the war, so diligent had Italy 
been in driving invaders from the little 
nation across the Adriatic that her armies 
were overrunning the country. And this 
was quite as it should have been in the 
eyes of Rome. For by the secret Treaty of 
London, in which the Allies listed the 
rewards Italy would receive for breaking 
her old alliance and coming into the con- 
flict upon their side, Albania was to be 
one of the treasures. No outright cession 
was arranged. A nominally independent 
government was to be set up, but Italy 
was to have strict control of its foreign 
policy, which was all that Italy desired. 

At Versailles, however, things went 
awry. President Wi.son, ignorant of the 
Treaty of London, balked at carrying out 
its terms. With his sacrosanct policy of 
the self-determination of smaller nations 
as a guiding light, he could see no justice 
in turning a violently antagonistic people 
over to the Italians. So in the end Italy 
saw the greatest of her prizes wrested 
from her. President Witson was not 
alone responsible for the loss, of course; 
the Albanians themselves had developed 
their nationalistic aspirations sufficiently 
to add an effective opposition to Italy. 
In January, 1920, a national congress 
was assembled at Lushna in Central 
Albania and a provisional government 
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formed which was to raise armies and 
drive out the Italians by force. 

Rome was not slow to make a tactical 
survey of the situation at this point. 
Shorn of her promised reward at Ver- 
sailles, the object of heated enmity in 
Albania itself, the Italians decided that 
their best move would be to use another 
route to gain what they had lost. The 
armies were withdrawn. The evacuation, 
so it is said, was even accomplished in 
such a way as to make the Albanians feel 
that the invaders had fled at their ap- 
proach, afraid to meet the issue in armed 
conflict. The only vestige of Italian occu- 
pation which remained was the presence 
of a small force upon the island of 
Sasseno, commanding the roadstead to 
Valona. Thereupon a treaty was concluded 
between Italy and the new Albanian 
state on August 3, 1920, whereby the 
former recognized the latter and gave a 
legalistic aspect to its evacuation. In 
order to acquire a more definite status 
for its government in the eyes of the world, 
Albania applied for membership in the 
League of Nations and was promptly ad- 
mitted on December 17, 1920. 


N March 8, 1921, the first Albanian 

Parliament met; this was only the 
beginning of the nation’s troubles. Re- 
bellion was frequent, and AHMED Zocu 
was the first leader who found it possible 
to bring together the violently opposed 
elements of the new state. But AHMED 
himself was not without his troubles. 
On February 23, 1924, he was wounded 
in the Parliament House. The following 
June, a revolution in southern Albania 
caused AHMED and his friends to seek 
sanctuary in Corfu and Belgrade. The 
leader of the Democratic and Liberal 
party, Bishop Fan Now, who was also 
head of the Albanian Greek Orthodox 
Church, succeeded, but his rule was of 
short duration. AHMED, gathering his 
followers together, descended upon the 
country from the north and entered 
Tirana on Christmas eve, 1924. Fan Nout 
and his followers fled to Italy, leaving 
AHMED in complete control. The new 
strong man set about immediately stab- 
ilizing the political situation of the coun- 
try. Instead of the clumsy Council of 
Regents which had hitherto been the 
titular head of the country, he declared 
for a republic, reconvened the Assembly, 
and in February, 1925, had himself 
elected first President of Albania. 

At this point, Italy comes into the pic- 
ture again. Not that she had been out of 
it during the years between the first 
Treaty of Tirana in 1920 and AHMED’s 
election to the Presidency. But shortly 
after the revolution which overthrew 
Fan Nout, Italy’s unobtrusive policy of 
peaceful penetration became more ac- 
tive. Money was loaned to the struggling 
State; advisory assistance was given. 
Doubtless Italian Ministers pointed out 


to the new President the difficulties of 
his position and the added security which 
would accrue from an alliance with Italy. 
At any rate, on November 27, 1926, a 
new Treaty of Tirana was concluded be- 
tween Italy and Albania. Article I states 
tersely: “Italy and Albania recognize that 
any disturbance directed against the 
political, juridical, and territorial status 
quo of Albania is opposed to their recip- 
rocal political interest.” Article II adds: 
“To safeguard the above-mentioned in- 
terest, the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to give their mutual support 
and cordial collaboration.” 


HEN signatures were dry upon the 
copies of the treaty, Rome could 
afford a last laugh at the dignitaries of 
Versailles who had kept her from taking 
Albania in 1918. For now she had all 
that she wanted; any attempt either by 
outside aggression or internal rebellion 
to overthrow the Government of AHMED 
Bey Zocu might be looked upon as an 
unfriendly act, and the Italians would be 
justified in acting accordingly. Italy was 
safe from the threat of a hostile power 
leering at her across the Strait of Otranto. 
Jugoslavia wailed mightily at the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Tirana but to 
little purpose. The Council of Ambassa- 
dors had already decreed on November 9, 
1921, that any violation of the frontiers 
as delimited or of the independence of 
Albania “might constitute a danger for 
the strategic safety of Italy,” and had 
agreed that in case of any insurrection 
or aggression the “restoration of the 
territorial frontiers of Albania should be 
entrusted to Italy.” Italy’s interest in 
Albania had been recognized by the great 
powers, with the exception of the United 
States, and the Treaty of Tirana was but 
the natural result. 

Italy’s Albanian policy has been a 
model of astute diplomacy. Recognizing 
that the cards were stacked against her 
at Versailles, and that Albanian national- 
ism would allow her to hold the country 
only by the exercise of force, she with- 
drew her troops in 1920. But she recog- 
nized at the same time that it would be 
only a matter of time before Albania 
turned to her for assistance. Such a move 
was inevitable. Italy’s rivals were Jugo- 
slavia and Greece. And Italy might have 
pointed out quietly —no doubt did — 
that whereas the Government at Rome 
desired only the friendship of Albania, both 
Jugoslavia and Greece desired to increase 
their domain at the expense of hers. 
Nor were Jugoslavia and Greece tardy 
in proving the Italians’ case. It was an 
abortive Jugoslavian attack on the north- 
eastern frontier, in fact, which called 
forth the ambassadors’ decree of Novem- 
ber 9, 1921. In 1923, Greeks murdered 
the Italian members of the boundary 
commission sent out by the Council of 
Ambassadors to delimit the southern 


frontier, and the Corfu incident followed. 
Both these affairs were sufficient indica- 
tion to Albania that Italy’s friendship, 
however penetrative it might prove, would 
be safer to accept than the acquisitive 
proclivities of Jugoslavia and Greece. 

From that time, it was merely a ques- 
tion of the establishment of a stable 
government in the country. The eventual 
triumph of Aumep furnished the final 
condition, and the Treaty of Tirana, 
definitely binding Albania to Italy’s 
kite, was concluded, 

When Aumep Bey Zoou rode through 
the streets of Tirana, therefore, to receive 
the acclaim of the Assembly as the new 
king of Albania, it was with the approving 
nod of Mussouin1. Whether the Italians 
urged the step or not is a question; but 
it seems quite apparent that they would 
not be adverse to perpetuating the rule 
of a man who had already shown himself 
so willing to accept their advice, friend- 
ship, and “moral assistance.” 

As for the Albanians, they appear 
superenthusiastic. Throughout the cen- 
turies, under one Government or another, 
the character of the people has changed 
little. They have become Mohammed- 
ans, some two thirds of them. The re- 
mainder have turned to Christianity, 
mostly Roman and Greek Catholic. But, 
strangely enough, their various con- 
querors have left little impression upon 
them. Even the Turkish overlordship 
during the four centuries of its existence 
was felt only when the Albanians revolted 
against it. True, the Moslems superim- 
posed their religion upon the people, but 
the Albanians seem rather cheerfully 
lacking in that fanatical orthodoxy which 
surrounds most primitive peoples. Re- 
ligious tolerance is one of the wonders of 
a land whose population has stubbornly 
refused to be influenced by the customs 
and traditions of its overlords. 


HE future of Scanpersec III is not 

easy to predict. That it will be free 
from external aggression seems plain 
from the consent which the world has 
given Italy to protect the new kingdom 
from conquest. That it will be free from 
revolution, however, it not so certain. 
Although the new king seems now to have 
the complete admiration and love of his 
subjects when he walks abroad in the 
spotless white uniform which he affects, 
the temper of the population is anything 
but consistent. There have been plenty 
of revolutions in the past. Doubtless there 
will be more in the future, when the Al- 
banians have outworn their first interest 
in the novel kingdom. It is for Italy, of 
course, to guarantee the inviolability 
of ScANDERBEG’s person and Govern- 
ment. And whatever happens, one may be 
sure that Italy will not give up her in- 
terest. For Albania has become the rock 
garden of Italy with two hundred miles 
of coast line upon an Italian lake. 
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in,” said he, “was formerly the prison 
chapel; Christian services used to be 
conducted here, in Russian, for the benefit 
of Tartars and other Mohammedans who 
couldn’t understand them. So we trans- 
formed the chapel into a theatre, and the 
altar into a stage, where the prisoners can 
entertain themselves in their own lan- 
guages.” He said this with the same air 
of satisfaction at an achieved reform as 
that wise prison reformer, Thomas Mott 
Osborne, might have said he had abolished 
flogging or the dungeon at Sing Sing. And 
I thought that his point was as well taken. 

The entertainment, on the present oc- 
casion, was an example of genius in loco 
bominium — strictly local talent, and 
consisted of some raucous singing, to the 
accompaniment of a battered, asthmatic 
piano, and of clever monologues of the 
same sketch delivered, successively, in 
Turksky, Persian, Lesgian, and Russian, 
by a swarthy and slender Azerbaijanian 
youth who struck a primitive drum, or 
tabor, with the palm of his hand as he 
chanted his linguistic variations. But the 
most exciting number on the program was 
a florid declamation in impassioned Rus- 
sian, a description of the birth in pain, 
the ascent in struggle, and the world-wide 
illumination in glory of the flames of 
“October,” meaning the Bolshevist revo- 
lution of 1917, and of the significance of 
this, its first decennial. The declamation 
of this piece was so exhausting and ac- 
companied by so many impassioned ges- 
tures that it required no command of 
Russian to feel the force of the revo- 

. lutionary dynamic behind it, or to believe 
that the vivid spectacle of world-wide 
upheaval and of successive social convul- 
sions unchained and captained by coura- 
geous Communists with a Messianic zeal 
might tinge with some lustre of adventur- 
ous idealism even sordid and imprisoned 
lives long accustomed to the atmosphere 
and philosophy of violence. 

Who had seen to it that such a number 
was on this prison variety program? Was 
it a voluntary selection — an accident? Or 
did the all-seeing eye of the dictatorship 
supervise even the entertainment and 
control the ideas of its prisoners, even as 
it censored and supervised the ideas em- 
bodied upon the public stage? That was a 
question too penetrating and difficult to 
ask, and I contented myself with the 
somewhat dépressing reflection that not 
even in a Soviet prison could a man hope 
to escape the fire and fumes of the 
all-pervasive emotional rhetoric and col- 
lectivist propaganda of Bolshevism! 

After the entertainment had finished 
and before the men had left the hall, the 
director showed me through the institu- 
tion. The cells, in this Baku prison, were 


small, ill-ventilated, dirty, and badly 
overcrowded; the beds were makeshift 
cots; no clean bedding was in evidence. 
The toilet accommodations would be con- 
demned as insufficient and unsanitary 
anywhere in America, and ought to be-so 
condemned everywhere. Yet there was 
a little library, or “Red corner,” filled 
with Communist literature and shining 
white plaster busts of Lenin and the lead- 
ing martyrs of the last (Bolshevist) revo- 
lution in Azerbaijan; and the treatment of 
the prisoners themselves, the discipline, 
so far as I could apprehend it, from the 
way in which the prisoners spoke to the 
guards, the manner in which the unarmed 
guards replied to them, and other details, 
was altogether remarkable for its lenity. 
The men are not locked in their cells at 
any time save, possibly, as punishment 
for infraction of rules or violation of 
Soviet morale: they are free to walk and 
talk with each other in the corridors and 
the yard, during nonworking hours. T;hey 
elect their own “Soviet,” or council, 
which has large powers in the adminis- 
tration of the prison and its industries. 
It was, indeed, this shop committee which 
had decorated the building for the national 
festival. And, through this committee, 
the prisoners participate in the economic 
life of the institution, sharing responsi- 
bility for its solvency as a producing unit. 

There were half a dozen different work- 
shops in this prison of Baku,— a machine 
shop, a tailor shop, a carpenter shop,— 
where the use of small power machinery 
and simpler tools could be learned. 
There was, moreover, an arts and crafts 
department where most curious dolls and 
beads and belts,— made of bread dough 
that has been chewed and then dried and 
enameled, — figurines and paperweights, 
plaster-of-Paris busts of Lenin, and dolls 
are made, to be exhibited and sold later 
at a little shop in the. city. The prisoners 
are free to learn, and are encouraged to 
apply themselves to any one of these 
trades. And, what seemed to me most re- 
markable and exemplary of all, they are 
paid for their labor, upon the sale of their 
products, at the same rate which the same 
kind of labor is paid outside of prison. 
Only a deduction of twenty-five per cent is 
made to cover the prisoners’ maintenance. 

“You should see our other prison, over 
in the White City, where we have 250 
men without any guards over them,” the 
official said. “How do you explain that 
extraordinary fact?” I asked, rising. 
“Go and see it, if you have the time,” 
he answered. And then added: “The 
men remain there because conditions are 
as good inside as outside. They are all 
citizens of the Soviet, and our system is 
as just inside as out.” This he said with- 
out the shadow of a smile. 

And,‘ though my smile was so deep 
that I could not conceal it, when I bade 
him good-by, the more I thought about 
what the urbane Azerbaijanian official 


had said, the more did I realize an essen- 
tial truth in his words. For, assuredly, it 
is true that, outside of prison or in, the 
individual subject lives throughout the 
Red Empire without the security of those 
rights and civil liberties which we assume 
and affirm; and lives also under the benefi- 
cent and sleepless vigilance of an overarch- 
ing authority which, while endeavoring 
to preserve his body from destitution 
and starvation, demands the submission 
of his soul and extracts the very breath, 
the possibility, and the hope of all: inde- 
pendence..What a world! A world of 
good within evil; perhaps a world “be- 
yond Good and Evil.” 
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have a great majority of trade unionists 
behind them. This is made evident by 
the new program of the Labor party — 
the program with which the party will 
go to the country at the next general 
election. The old phrases about the 
nationalization of all the means of pro- 
duction and exchange have discreetly 
disappeared. It is true that the pro- 
gram is strewed with violent phrases 
calculated to enlist the passionate sym- 
pathy of the impatient. But whenever the 
program comes to the point caution ap- 
pears. It is argued that the “capitalist 
dictatorship” cannot be ended until there 
is “‘a great expansion of industry.” But 
how is industry to be expanded except by 
such codperation with the capitalists, 
though marked down for death, as is now 
being most sensibly entered upon by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress? There is, says the program, to be 
“a more stringent control of banking and 
credit” — but “careful inquiry” is first 
needed. “Order,” we are told, “cannot be 
produced from chaos by a stroke of the 
pen.” No Labor Government could be 
blamed for “evils which can yield only to 
patient effort applied over a period of 
years.”’ Labor will, in fine, do everything 
“as quickly as circumstances permit” 
—and “by every means in its power.” 
The calmness of this unexpectedly scien- 
tific attitude, however, by no means 
disposes of the revolutionaries who are 
revolutionaries precisely because they are 
unscientific — because they are governed 
by temperament and happen by tempera- 
ment to be men of passion. The split in 
Labor is real. On the one side are the men 
of reason who reckon upon being able to 
take over a “going concern’”’; on the other 
are those who want to destroy, in the be- 
lief that Socialism can be erected upon a 
heap of ruins. For some time the Labor 
party and the Independent Labor party 
may continue to coéxist and overlap, but 
when Labor comes into power again two 
parties will be formed out of the present 
comprehensive National Labor party. 
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